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FOREWORD ,  TyvT 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  a  study  and  evaluation 
of  contemporary  character  training  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,     In  order  to  understand  the  motive  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  historical  study  of  previous  character  education  in  New 
England.     The  principles  of  the  present  plan  will  be  deter- 
mined from  an  examination  of  the  textbooks  on  character 
education,  the  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the  school  commit- 
tee, articles  and  reports  contributed  by  the  superintendent, 
and  by  actual  observation  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  method  is  historical.  It 
seeks  to  trace  the  development  of  training  in  morality  since 
the  earliest  colonial  days.     In  doing  so  v/e  shall  get  a  back- 
ground for  the  study  of  the  present  system. 

The  method  used  in  the  second  chapter  is  chiefly 
normative.    We  shall  seek  to  find  the  objectives  adopted 
in  the  present  plan,  and  the  technique  used  in  their 
realization.     The  psychological  and  philosophical  bases 
will  be  determined  and  evaluated.     Finally  there  will  be  a 
report  of  observations  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the 
plan. 

The  last  chapter  is  an  appraisal  of  the  present  plan. 
Results  noted  by  teachers,  masters,  and  observers  will  be 
compiled.    A  comparison  will  be  made  with  other  plans.  From 
this  compilation  and  comparison  we  shall  attempt  to  evaluate 
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the  plan  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  its  further  perfection 

This  procedure  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
courtesy  of  Doctor  Jereraiaii  E,  Burke,  Superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.     He  has  very  kindly  given  information 
through  conference,  has  assisted  in  the  collection  of  char- 
acter training  literature,  and  has  given  permission  to  ob- 
serve the  actual  work  in  the  schoolroom.     Teachers  and 
masters  also  have  assisted  greatly  by  giving  permission  to 
visit  their  schools,  and  by  granting  conferences  for  the 
discussion  of  methods  and  results. 
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Chapter  I, 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESENT  METHOD, 


Character  Training  in  Prom  the  increas- 

Schools  of  Puritan  Days. 

ing  number  of  "books  and 

articles  on  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  character 

training,  it  seems  that  this  phase  of  education  must  he  the 

latest  innovation  in  the  art  of  teaching.    But  the  fact  that 

we  have  heard  little  about  character  training,  per  se.  in 

the  history  of  education  in  New  England,  does  not  prove  that 

the  need  was  not  recognized,  nor  that  some  provision  was 

not  made  for  meeting  the  need.     If  we  wish  to  trace  the 

history  of  this  training  under  the  terminology  used  in 

different  periods,  we  must  first  get  the  concept  of  "char- 

1 

acter"  as  it  is  defined  by  the  educators  of  today: 

"Viewing  character  as  a  development,  a  man's 
character  may  be  defined  as  the  adjustment  of 
his  attitudes  toward  life  in  its  different 
phases,  his  habits  or  actions  under  various  con- 
ditions and  the  principles  or  ideals  of  life 
which  control  his  conduct  under  all  circumstances." 

This  very  desire  to  adjust  one's  spiritual  nature 
to  life,  and  to  carry  out  these  great  principles  and 
ideals  was  the  motivating  force  in  the  life  of  the  early 
pioneer  in  New  England.    With  him,  development  was  consid- 
ered a  part  of  his  religion.     That  was  not  a  day  of  anal- 
ysis of  personality.     The  distinctions  we  make  between 
religion  and  morality  did  not  exist.     In  that  day  the 


•     Character  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  a  Report  of 
of  High  School  Head  Masters*  Association,  1928.  Boston 
p.  8.  *  • 
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school  master  was  not  on  his  guard  lest  he  teach  religion 
along  with  morality,  nor  were  the  religious  leaders  so  con- 
scientious lest  they  fail  to  teach  the  one  or  the  other. 
Religion  was  a  very  inclusive  subject,  and  demanded  that 
its  adherents  everywhere  should  receive  an  adequate  educa- 
tion.    This  opinion  had  "been  gathering  momentum  since  the 

days  of  Luther  and  his  exhortation  to  read  the  Bible  as  an 
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infallible  guide.     It  is  true  that  in  America  there  was 
another  tendency  at  work  in  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tional system-f-  the  rise  of  democratic  ideas.    Yet  this 
too,  in  the  very  beginning,  was  subordinate  to  religious 
desires ^    We  may  state  that  all  early  American  education 
was  governed  chiefly  by  the  religious  motive. 

Most  of  America's  early  settlers  came  here  because 
either  religious  or  political  liberty  was  denied  them  at 

home.    The  pioneers  who  came  to  Hew  England  were  the 
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"spirit  of  civil  liberty  incarnate",  believing  that  education 
was  the  handmaid  both  of  religion  and  citizenship.  This 

3 

synthesis  is  well  stated  by  the  Boston  School  Docuipents: 

"The  Puritan  forefathers  believed  that  they 
had  reconciled  the  various  educational  complexes, 

—  intellectual,  emotional,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
and  thus  had  insured  a  virtuous  citizenship,  by 
making  religious  instruction  an  integral  part  of 
the  public  school's  curriculum". 


1,  Betts,  G.H.,  Curriculum  of  Religious  Educa^tion.  p. 48, 

2,  School  Document,  Number  11,  1928;  Boston  Public 
Schools,  p.  10, 

3,  Ibid,  p,  11. 
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However  we  may  criticise  this  program,  it  is  conceded  by 

history  that  those  Calvinistic  Puritans  excelled  all  other 

types  of  settlers  in  their  contribution  to  the  educational 

1 

future  of  America.     The  objective  or  summum  bonum  of  these 
Puritans  was  piety,  and  for  them  the  "chief  end  of  man" 
was  to  "glorify  God".    Even  the  government  was  made  subser- 
vient to  the  church,  and  education  existed  both  directly 
for  the  purpose  of  the  church  and  indirectly  by  contribu- 
ting to  citizenship. 
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In  1638,   the  various  colonies  of  New  England  united 

"in  one  publike  state  or  commonwealth,  to  mantayne 
and  presearve  the  liberty  and  the  purity  of  the 
Gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  we  now  pro- 
fessed, as  also  the  disciplyne  of  the  churches, 
which  according  to  the  truth  of  said  gospell  is  now 
practiced  among  us." 

Character  was  not  then  an  end  in  itself  or  in  developing 

personality,  but  a  means  of  pleasing  God,  and  of  thwarting 

punishment.    Swearing  ajid  other  vices  were  illegal,  not  so 

much  because  of  intrinsic  evil,  as  because  people  believed 

such  sins  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  Deity.     This  wrath 

was  thought  to  be  manifested  in  fires,  floods,  and  failure 

of  crops.    Hence  character  training  was  attempted  through 

the  use  of  fear,  in  contrast  to  the  present  tendency  to 

teach  it  more  efficiently  through  the  eradication  of  fear. 

Much  training  was  done  through  hymns.    Children  were  taught 

1.  Cubberley,  History  of  Education,  p.  351. 

2.  Connecticut  Records,!,  20. 
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to  read  the  Bible  and  participate  in  family  prayers. 

But  as  soon  as  homes  were  huilt  and  a  civil  government 

was  set  up  for  protection,   interests  turned  to  a  school 

system  which  would  meet  those  needs. 

"After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New 
England,  and  wee  had  builded  our  houses,  pro- 
vided necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared 
convenient  places  for  GodVs  worship,  and  settled 
the  civil  government,  one  of  the  things  wee 
longed  for,  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  Learn- 
ing, and  to  perpetuate  it  to  Posterity,  dreading 
to  leave  an  illiterate  Ministry  to  the  Churches,  i 
when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust,** 

This  same  aim  which  dominated  the  founding  of  Har- 
vard, had  motivated  elementary  education  previously  and 
did  so  afterward;  yet  it  was  accompanied  by  the  growing 

idea  of  democracy.    In  fact  the  Puritans  had  no  sooner 
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landed  than  they  established  the  Town  Meeting  which 

"still  persists  as  the  purest  type  of  local  self- 
government  that  the  world  has  ever  known." 

They  realized  that  democracy,  unlike  absolutism  could 
not  flourish  without  enlightment.     They  must  have  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  press, and  finally  trial  by  jury. 

To  insure  this  ideal  they  created  the  free  public  school, 

3 

"which  has  been  called  New  Englsjid's  fairest  boast". 
This"Pairest  Boast"  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  our 
present-day  free  school  system,  which  fact  makes  it  inter- 
esting in  a  study  of  the  present-day  school. 


1.  Cubberley,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education.  Num- 
ber 185.    A  letter  dated  September  26,  1642,  which 
recorded  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636. 

2.  School  Document  Number  11,  p.  10. 

3 •    Lankard ,  A  History  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Curriculum,  p.  19, 
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The  town  meeting  already  referred  to,  was  a  combined 
civil  and  religious  form  of  government  modified  somewhat 
after  Calvin's  city  state  at  Geneva,    The  unit  became  known 
as  the  New  England  Town.    These  men,  self-governing  through 
the  Town  Meetings  were  bound  together  in  a  colony  federa- 
tion, where  each  town  sent  representatives  to  a  general 
legislature.    These  town  meetings    began,  after  1647,  the 
establishment  of  town  elementary  schools  under  a  master. 
The  towns  voted  money  or  land  to  keep  up  these  schools. 
In  1639,  Dorchester  voted  a  rent  of  20      a  year  on  Tomson's 
Island  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  in  Dorchester  to 
teach  English,  Latin,  and  writing.     In  the  same  year  New- 
bury voted  four  "akers  of  upland"  and "six  akers  of  salt 
marsh*  to  Anthony  Somerby  "for  his  encouragement  to  keep 

school  for  one  year",  and  also  a  town  rate  of  24 for  a 
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school  to  be  kept  at  the  meeting  house."      Other  methods 
of  raising  money  were  the  levying  of  tuition  fees,  income 
from  town  lands  or  fisheries,  and  voluntary  contributions. 
Even  though  the  fear  of  God  may  have  motivated  this  ven- 
ture, men  are  in  earnest  when  they  vote  money  for  a  cause, 
or  what  is  more  give  voluntarily. 

Like  all  reform  movements,  the  desire  was  not  uni- 
versal.    To  remedy  this,  the  Church  appealed  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  for  help  and  the  result  was  the  law  of 
1642,    This  directed  the  "Chosen  Men"  or  select-men  to 
ascertain  if  the  parents  and  school  masters  were  discharging 

1.    Cubberley,  The  History  of  Education,  p.  364. 
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their  duties  with  respect  to  training  in  reading  and  under- 
standing the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws. 
Also  "That  they  shall  take  that  boyes  and  girles  shall  not 

be  suffered  to  converse  together  so  as  may  occasion  any 
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wanton,  dishonest,  or  immodest  behavior".    Here  the  state 
ordered  that  children  be  taught  to  read,  but  relied  upon 
the  homes  to  provide  for  this.     In  1647,  a  new  law  was 
passed,  "The  Old  Deluder  Satan  Act"  as  it  was  popularly 
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called,  which  made  the  establishment  of  schools  compulsory. 

1,  "That  every  town  having  fifty  householders  should  at 
once  appoint  a  teacher  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
provide  for  his  wages  in  such  manner  as  the  town 
might  determine;  and 

2.  That  every  town  having  one  hundred  householders  must 
provide  a  grammar  school  to  fit  youths  for  the  univ- 
ersity, under  a  penalty  of  5£  (afterwards  increased 
to  20i)  for  failure  to  do  so." 

Although  the  compulsory  idea  did  not  continue  uniformly, 

and  wavered  until  about  1850.  it  established  a  precedent, 

the  worth  of  which  could  never  be  entirely  forgotten, 

After  places  of  instruction  had  been  provided  by 

dint  of  hard  labor,  there  remained  the  question  of  school 

books.     There  were  no  books  printed  in  America  yet,  and 

texts  must  either  be  imported  from  England,  or  else  books 
which  they  already  had  must  be  substituted.    So,  in  place 
of  the  primers,  readers,  and  spelling  books  which  the  Pur- 
itans had  used  in  the  old  country,  they  must  give  their 
children  Testaments  and  Bibles  until  books  could  be  import- 
ed more  easily  or  could  be  printed  here.     This  necessity 

1.  Cubberley,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  Numberl90 

2.  Cubberley, -^{istory  of  Education,  p.  365. 


added  to  the  religious  element  of  the  school.    Yet  these 

"books  were  not  universally  used.    Many  of  our  forefathers 

brought  over  their  Psalters,  and  such  little  hooks  of 

their  own  schooldays  as  the  Hornbook.  A. B.C. ,  Primer.  Book 

of  Givilitie.  Spelling  Book,  and  Catechisms.    While  all  these 

books  were  religious  in  their  general  nature,  some  were 

strictly  theological  and  religious;  others  were  partly 

secular.     Those  of  the  latter  group  were  the  Hornbook, the 

/ 

A.B.D. .  the  Primer ,  and  the  Book  of  Manners.     The  Hornbook 
was  not  a  book  at  all  but  was  a  piece  of  wood  shaped  like 
a  paddle,  and  covered  with  transparent  horn.     This  might  be 
said  to  have  had  a  two-fold  mission  in  character  training^ 
first,  the  mastery  of  the  teaching  printed  on  it,  and  sec- 
ond, its  practical  use  in  enforcing  discipline.     This  method 
of  attempting  to  train  character  was  very  prevalent  in 
those  days,  when  discipline  and  teaching  subject  matter 
were  looked  upon  as  two  separate  processes.     There  did  not 
exist  the  modem  idea  that  well  prepared  lessons  on  the 
teacher's  part  would  rouse  interest  and  solve  most  discip- 
linary problems. 

The  Hornbook,  which  had  antedated  the  printing  press, 
was  superseded  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  New  England  Primer.     This  contained  much  more  material 
than  the  Hornbook  and  became  the  most  popular  elementary 
book  in  the  eighteenth  century.     This  revealed  the  character 

1 .    Lankard ,  A  History  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Curriculum,  p.  23. 
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of  the  Puritans  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  called  "The 

1 

little  Bible  of  New  England".     There  was  an  attempt  to 
teach  character  here  by  the  use  of  alphabetical  acrostics. 
Another  section  taught  children  their  duty  to  God,  and  to 
their  neighbor.     It  was  followed  by  a  cradle  hymn  by  Isaac 
Watts.     The  primer  at  various  times  included  the  "Shorter 
Catechism"  and  John  Cotton* s  Catechism  called  "Spiritual 
Milk  for  Babes".     The  primer  contained  what  they  believed 
to  be  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  character  training,  a 
dialogue  of  Christ , Youth,  ajid  the  Devil,  which  was  intended 
to  exhort  young  people  to  follov/  Christ  and  avoid  eternal 
damnation.    The  catechism  is  believed  to  have  had  more  in- 
fluence in  forming  character  than  any  other  book  except 
1 

■the  Bible. 

"Almost  one  half  of  the  book  was  given  over 
to  biblical  or  quasi-biblical  material,  and  in 
addition,  the  moral  lessons  and  Christian  virtues 
extolled,  make  up  a  great  proportion  of  the  book". 

Another  book  used  here,  though  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  in  England,  was  the  Child* s  ¥eeksworth.     This  was  par- 
ticularly intended  for  character  training,  and  contained 
proverbs,  fables,  conundrums,  and  lessons  on  behavior. 

In  much  of  this  early  curriculum  material,  there  is 
only  the  religious  element,  or  at  least,  if  there  be 
strictly  character  material  it  is  closely  woven  with  the 
religious.     Sometimes,  however,  the  exhortations  to  be  vir- 
tuous in  certain  ways^^or  perhaps  just  in  general,  stand 

1.  Ibid.  p.  23, 

2,  Ibid.  p.  442. 
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out  so  plainly  that  they  should  he  mentioned.    For  instance 
in  the  Primer; 

"A  dog  will  bite 
A  thief  at  night. 

Job  feels  the  rod 
Yet  blesses  God," 

Excellent  examples  of  this  are  found  in  hymns,  especially 
those  of  Isaac  Watts.    He  published  in  1719,  his  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs .  which  crude  as  they  seem  to  us  were  wel- 
comed by  English  children,  who  were  accustomed  to  being 
treated  like  miniature  grownups.    Later  the  book  was  brought 
to  America.     One,  Against  Pride  in  Clothes,  may  be  crit- 
icised for  its  method  of  working  out  its  aim,  but  it  tries 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  are  higher  arts  than  that 
of  dress, 

"lIThy  should  our  garments  {made  to  hide 
Our  parents'  shejne)  provoke  our  pride? 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne*er  begin 
Till  Eve  our  mother  learned  to  sin. 


"Then  will  I  set  my  heart  to  find 
Inward  adornings  of  the  mind; 
Knowledge  and  virtue,  truth  and  grace! 
These  are  the  robes  of  richest  grace." 

Again  a  conduct  lesson  is  thought  to  be  given  in  the 

hymn  "Praise  for  Mercies,  Spiritual  and  Temporal'.'  While 

we  might  criticise  it  as  being  a  Pharasaical  thanksgiving, 

and  as  suggesting  deeds  that  are  not  desirable,  yet  we 

must  remember  that  this  was  just  the  beginning  of  prayers 

for  children,  and  we  must  trace  what  ceme  out  of  it,  rather 

than  stop  with  a  criticism  of  it. 
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"While  others  early  learn  to  swear, 
And  curse,  and  lie,  and  steal; 
Lord,  I  am  taught  Thy  name  to  fear, 
And  do  thy  holy  will.' 


Pair  play  was  stressed  then  as  now,  hut  in  a  different  way; 


"If  we  had  been  ducks  we  might  dabhle  in  mud; 
Or  dogs, we  might  play  till  it  ended  in  blood: 
So  fierce  and  so  foul  are  their  natures; 
But  Thomas  and  Williajn,  and  such  pretty  nsjues. 
Should  be  cleanly  and  harmless  as  doves  or  as 
lambs, 

These  lovely  sweet  innocent  creatures." 


And  children  fought  and  had  to  have  "character  training" 

2 

for  that  also: 


"Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  them  so; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
Por  *tis  their  nature  too: 

"But  children,  you  should  never  let 
Such  angry  passions  rise: 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes". 

From  our  survey  of  character  training  in  New  Eng- 


land prior  to  1750,  we  find  it  was  included  in  the  civil 
and  religious  objectives  of  state  and  school.     First  the 
emphasis  was  religious,  but  gradually  an  emphasis  on  the 
civic  aim  emerges.    New  England  was  predominant  among  all 
sections  of  our  country  in  fostering  this  aim.    We  have  to- 
day but  to  look  at  her  many  memorials  erected  in  honor  of 
her  noted  statesman,  to  get  a  reflection  of  that  purpose, 
which  has  prompted  their  erection. 


1 


1. 

2. 


"Innocent  Play". 

Against  Quarreling  and  lighting". 


< 


The  Non- sectarian  With  the  increas- 

School  Established.  ing  emphasis  on  the  civic 

aim  of  education,  government  activity  prevailed  as  compared 
with  the  laissez  f aire  and  parochial  methods  of  other  sec- 
tions.    So  Massachusetts  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated 

1 

the  first  real  system  of  public  eduaation, 

•It  was  democratic,  concentrated,  and  homogen- 
eous as  compared  with  the  cosmopolitan  and  sectarian 
social  structure  in  the  Middle  Colonies  or  the  class 
distinction  and  scattered  population  of  the  South," 

Of  course  in  New  England  there  were  servants,  dependants, 

and  "freemen",  yet  there  were  not  rival  elements,  and  all 

could  combine  into  a  single  organism, 

"This  wa.s  the  result  of  the  radical  ingrained 
religious  conviction  that  every  one  was  a  child  of 
God,  capable  of  becoming  a  vital  and  useful  member  of 
society,  and  that  the  community  was  obligated  to  give 
him  training  to  that  end  in  the  home,  church,  and 
achool."  ^ 

These  schools,  though  religious  and  moral,  were 

not  realized  at  first  to  be  sectarian  because  of  the 

exclusiveness  and  unity  of  theological  thought  in  New  England 

at  that  time.     As  long  as  communities  were  denominationally 

homogeneous  and  as  long  as  there  was  such  complete  harmony 

between  church  and  state,   this  system  was  practical  and 

satisfactory.     "But  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  onward  march 
3 

of  events."  As  other  religious  groups  entered  or  sprang  up, 
the  public  school  could  not  remain 


1.  Graves,  A  History  of  Education.  Vol • 3, p, 104. 

2.  Ibid.     p.  104. 

3.  "Burke,  Qharacter  Bduggition  for  Citizenship. Religious 
IdUcatidn,  M^rch,  1930.  p.  223. 
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in  accord  witli  all.    To  continue  any  vestige  of  its  former 
mission,  it  iiad  to  teach  only  those  subjects  on  which  all 
sects  could  virtually  agree.     This  of  course  excluded  relig* 
ion,  at  least  in  any  interpretative  form.    As  religion 
included  within  its  scope,  morality  and  citizenship,  all 
virtues  comprising  these  phases  of  life  must  suffer  unless 
instruction  was  provided  for  them  elsewhere.    Bor  the  non- 
sectarian  public  school  was  being  created  and  was  destined 
to  continue,  as 

"An  institution  quite  unknown  heretofore,  an  anomal- 
ous product  of  the  distinctively  religious  communities 
of  New  England."  1 


1.    Graves,  A  History  of  Education,  Vol.  3,  p.  104. 
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Religion  Not  Taught.  Of  course  this 

non-sectarian  school  did  not 
come  into  existence  suddenly.     It  is  possible  to  discover 
"beginnings  of  the  secularization  of  education  in  the  colon- 
ial period.     It  grew  gradually  until  it  reached  full  devel- 
opment in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Even  in  1750,  we  can  see  this  influence  shown  in  the  choice 

of  curriculum.    The  material  began  to  be  just  a  bit  more 
1 

secular.    Previously  there  had  been  few  school  texts,  and 
one  book  often  contained  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 
But  about  1750,  there  began  a  differentiation  between 
spelling  and  reading,  and  the  new  spelling  book  assumed 
a  slightly  more  secular  nature.    Even  this  was  not  purely 
a  speller,  but  also  contained  bits  of  reading  and  some- 
times of  grammar.     The  best  spelling  book  of  the  day  was 
Dillworth*s    A  ITew  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue. 

Although  the  reading  material  was  of  less  religious 
character  than  the  ITew  England  Primer,  it  was  largely  rel- 
igious and  moral.    Much  was  taken  from  the  Psalter  and 
some  editions  even  contained  the  catechism.     But  in  succeed- 
ing spellers  the  religion  and  much  of  its  accompanying 
moral  stress  gradually  disappeared.    Soon  after,   the  revo- 
lution, new  readers  containing  more  and  more  secular 
material  took  the  place  of  the  ITew  England  Primeg.  This 
reached  its  climax  in  Noah  Webster's  American  Spelling 
1.    Cubberley,     Public  Education  in  the  United  States . 59  fC 


I 
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Book.     This  work  was  in  three  parts,  the  first  containing 
word  lists  and  geographical  information  concerning  coun- 
tries and  towns;   the  second  containing  the  elements  of 
grammar;  and  the  third  consisting  of  reading  selections. 
In  all  parts  of  the  book  were  found  passages  intended  to 
teach  religion  and  right  conduct.    Among  these  were  eight 
fables:   "The  Country  Maid  ?=>.nd  Her  Milk  Pail",  "The  Cat  and 
the  Rat",   "The  Pox  and  the  Swallow",   "The  Partial  Judge", 
"The  Bear  and  Two  Friends",   "The  Two  Dogs",  and  "The  Boy 

that  Stole  Apples",     The  last  one  is  a  good  sample  of  euch 
1 

teaching: 

"An  old  man  found  a  rude  hoy  up  in  one  of 
his  trees  stealing  apples,  and  desired  him  to  come 
down;  but  the  young  saucebox  told  him  plainly  he 
would  not. 'Won H  you?*  said  the  old  man,   *then  I 
will  fetch  you  down*;   so  he  pulled  up  some  tufts 
of  grass  and  threw  at  him;  but  this  only  made  the 
youngster  laugh,   to  think  that  the  old  man  should 
pretend  to  beat  him  dovm  from  the  tree  with  grass 
only. 

*Well,  well  I  said  the  old  man,   *if  neither 
words  nor  grass  will  do,  I  must  try  what  virtue 
there  is  in  stones; *  so  the  old  man  pelted  him 
heartily  with  stones;  which  soon  made  the  young 
chap  hasten  down  from  the  tree  and  beg  the  old 
man*s  pardon. 

Moral , 

If  good  words  and  gentle  words  will  not  re- 
claim the  wicked,  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
most  severe  manner." 

A  woodcut  shows  the  boy  in  the  tree  and  the  old  man 

throwing  stones  at  him.    As  usual  in  those  days  there  must 

be  a  stated  moral; otherwise  the  story  would  not  be  thought 

1,    Lankard,  op.  cit.  p,  29-30. 
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to  teach  anything. 

Soon  there  appeared  arithmetics,  grammars,  geographi 
and  histories.    Among  these  were  Bingham's  American  Precep- 
tor; The  Columbian  Primer,  whose  material  was  quite  secular 
and  in  keeping  with  the  times;  The  Franklin  Primer,  which 
was  even  more  secular;  Thorough  Scholar  English  Grammar; 

Hodder*s  Arithmetic:  and  Dwight*s  Catechetical  System  of 
1 

Geography. 

America,  like  Europe,  saw  a  decline  in  religious 
interest  from  1750  to  1800.    By  1800  the  church  control 
of  public  schools  had  almost  disappeared.    All  the  states 
were  determined  to  control  education  and  to  make  that  edu- 
cation secular.    The  states  were  not  hostile  to  religion, 
but  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  number  of  sects,  it  must 

do  so  if  it  kept  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
2 

tut ion: 

■Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof," 

The  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  in  American 
education  was  not  accomplished  until  about  1850.     In  sum- 
ming up  the  causes  that  produced  these  changes,  Cubberley 

3 

gives  two  general  factors: 

1.    The  conviction  that  the  life  of  the  republic 
demanded  an  educated  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship, and  hence  the  general  education  of  all  in 
common  schools  controlled  by  the  state;  and 


1.  Lankard,  Ch.  1, 

2.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Amendment  I. 

3.  Cubberley,  History  of  Education,  p.  692. 
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The  great  diversity  of  religious    beliefs  among  the 
people  .which  forced  tolerance  and  religious  freedom 
through  a  consideration  of  the  rights  of  minorities." 


X. 
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The  Effect  on  Morals  The  abolition  of 

and  Civic  Virtues. 

religious  institutions  in 
the  public  schools  greatly  affected  the  teaching  of  moral 
and  civic  virtues.    Now  they  must  be  taught  at  home  and  in 
churches  or  else  new  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  the 
public  schools.    Such  provision  was  slow  in  appearing,  and 
the  schools,  even  in  Massachusetts,  suffered  a  general 
decline.    Apart  from  the  impracticability  of  catering  to 
all  sects  in  the  same  school,  and  apart  from  the  adherence 
to  the  constitution,  which  resulted  in  the  non-sectarian 
schools,  there  were  other  causes  which  led  to  the  under- 
mining of  the  school  system.    According  to  Graves  there 
were  several  factors  and  these  were  somewhat  complicated. 
At  first  the  non-Puritans  were  forced  by  the  law  of  1838 
to  conform  outwardly  to  the  Calvinistic  system.    But  in 
1662,  a  compromise  was  made  by  which  non-conformists 
were  barred  only  from  communion,  and  the  persecution  of 
Quakers,  Baptists,  and  other  sects  almost  ceased.  In 
1670,  Old  South  Church  seceded  from  the  original  Church 
of  Boston,  and  a  decade  la.ter  the  Baptists  were  worship- 
ing peacefully  in  their  own  church.    By  1692,  all  protest- 
ant  faiths  were  recognized  and  their  members  could  vote 
at  all  elections.    Every  town  was  required  to  keep  up 
through  taxation  one  orthodox  church,  but  after  1728  the 
Episcopalians,  Quakers,  and  Baptists  were  allowed  to  pay 
their  tax  for  their  own  ministers.    So  here  was  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  close  relation  of  the  church  and  state, 
and  with  it  disappeared  the  excellent  school  system 
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created  by  that  union. 

Other  factors  entered  in  besides  the  money  problem. 

One  came  from  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  its  struggles 

to  eke  out  a  living  from  the  ronkv  soil  which  had  been 

deprived  of  its  fertile  layer  by  the  sweeping  glacier. 

These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mere  existence  did  not 

give  time  nor  inclination  for  literary  training,  and  there 

was  quite  a  noticeable  lowering  of  intellectual  standards. 

Yet  another  factor  was  that  the  increasing  population  made 

it  necessary  for  settlers  to  take  up  land  farther  from  the 

center  of  the  towns.     Poor  roads,  hills,  streams,  and  swamps 

prevented  these  people  from  regular  attendance  at  church  or 

school  in  the  center.     They  must  either  do  v/ithout  or  have 

inferior  schools  near  by.     Sometimes  the  minister  would 

teach,  sometimes  "dame  schools'*  would  be  held;  even"moving 

schools  became  quite  popular.     Finally  "divided  schools"were 

recognized  and  later  designated  as  "district  schools".  This 

era  of  decline  was  prolonged  until  1827  which 

"Marks  the  culmination  of  a  process  which 
had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  century, —  the 
high  water  mark  of  modern  democracy,  and  the  low  _ 
water  mark  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system". 

Perhaps  the  man  in  Massachusetts  who  stood  most 
strongly  for  the  new  democratic  and  national  school  was 
Horace  Mann,    There  was  a  great  attack  directed  a.t  him  and 
at  the  State  Board  of  Education,     This  attack  was  made  in 
1846  by  a  reverend  Mr.  Smith  in  his  sermon,  The  Ark  of  God 
on  a  New  Cart.     In  it  he  claimed  that  the  increase  in  crime 
1.*.  Graves  op.  cit.  p.  128. 
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and  immoralitv    was  due  to  the  "Godless  schools"  sponsored 
by  Mann  and  the  Board.     The  two  men  exchanged  letters;  then 
Smith  published  the  sermon  and  the  letters  in  a  book,  The 
Bible,  the  Rod,  and  Religion  in  Common  Schools  ,     In  a.nswer 
came  the  fifty-page  sequel  from  Mann,     In  it  he  admitted 
that  the  Bible  was  an  invaluable  book  for  character  training, 
and  should  be  read  without  comment  in  the  schools,  Bible 
and  theology  could  not  be  taught  in  the  school  because  of 
the  following  conditions  which  would  exist  when  this  teach- 
ing was  done  by  sects, 

"This  year  there  will  be  three  Persons  in 
the  Godhead;  next  year  but  one;  and  the  third  year 
the  Trinity  will  be  restored  to  hold  its  precarious 
sovereignty  until  it  shall  be  again  dethroned  by  the 
worms  of  the  dust  it  has  made.     This  year  the  ever- 
lasting fires  of  hell  will  burn  to  terrify  the  im- 
peni tents;  next  year  and  without  any  repentance  its 
eternal  flames  will  be  extinguished  to  be  rekindled 
forever,  or  to  be  quenched  forever  as  it  may  be  decid- 
ed at  annual  town  meetings.     This  year  tiie  ordinance 
of  baptism  is  inefficacious  without  immersion;  next  ^ 
year  one  drop  of  water  will  be  as  good  as  forty  fathoms". 

;But  if  these  schools  were  Godless,  and  lacking  in 
innnorality  it  was  not  that  people  wilfully  wished  it  to  be 
so.  The  American  school  was  a  new  institution  and  the  meth- 
ods of  character  training  must  be  worked  out  for  it.  The 
aims  were  always  there,  and  were  repeatedly  emphasized  by 
the  statute  of  Massachusetts,  but  no  one  had  yet  found  a 
method  except  by  teaching  morality  along  with  religion.  In 
fact  many  teachers  believed  with  Washington  tkat  the "basis 
of  morality  is  reli^iQoi! ^and  they  did  not  dare  to  give 

1-     Cubberley,  Readings,  number  220.  Horace  Mann  on 
Rftlig-iQus  Instruction  in  the  Schools, 


formal  instruction  in  morals  alone  lest  they  offend  and 

1 

transgress  against  the  religious  field.     Others  had  faith 


that  the  problem  could  he  solved  by  taking  the  aim  stated 

in  the  statute,  v/ithout  detriment  to  religion.  This 

2 

statute  read: 

"The  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  several 
colleges,  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies 
and  all  other  instructors  of  youth  shall  exert 
their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  in- 
struction, the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and 
a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity  and  universal  benevolence,   sobriety,  indus- 
try and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  nnd  temper- 
ance and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament 
of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  repub- 
lican constitution  is  founded;     and  they  shall  en- 
deavor to  lead  their  pupils  as  their  ages  and  capac- 
ities will  admit,   into  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness, 
and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of 
the  opposite  vices. * 

This  statute  has  been  frequently  re-enacted  and  is  in 

force  at  the  present  day. 

With  such  ideals  continually  before  a  people,  there 

must  eventually  be  some  method  devised  which  can  enable 

them  to  be  realized. 


1.  Burke,  Character  Education  for  Citizenship.  Religious 
Education,  p.  224.    March  1930. 

2.  Chapter  71,  Section  30. 
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Character  Training  The  chief  aim  of 

of  Recent  Years. 

education  as  set  forth  by 
Mann  was  "moral  character 
and  social  efficiency".     These  he  thought  would  never  he 

1 

gained  "by  "mere  erudition,  culture,  and  accomplishments". 
Yet  he  "believed  the  school  should  cultivate  a  moral  and 
religious  spirit  and  he  believed  it  could  best  be  done  with 
out  teaching  sectarian  doctrine.    He  realized  the  effect 
of  proper  buildings  and  equipment  on  character  development. 
Also,  he  stressed"methody  the  great  need  of  the  time, 

"Instruction  should  be  based  upon  scientific  methods,  and 

2 

not  upon  authority  and  tradition".    Pestalozzi*s  inductive 
method  was  approved  by  Mann  because  he  felt  it  was  scien- 
tific.   Perhaps  he    overemphasized  practical  education, 
condemning  subjects  which  he  did  not  believe  were  practical 
But  he  sought  and  greatly  helped  to  achieve,  elevation  of 
ideals,  more  effort  toward  education,  greater  expenditure 
of  money,  and  more  expensive  training  of  teachers.  Through 
his  work  and  that  of  Henry  Barnard,  much  was  done  to  rein- 
state Massachusetts  in  her  former  prestige  in  school  work. 
The  educational  systems  of  other  countries  were  studied, 
and  the  good  elements  gleaned  from  such  educators  as  Rous- 
seau and  Pestalozzi.    Next  was  felt  the  influence  of 

1.  Graves,  History  of  Education,  p.  174. 

2.  Ibid.    p.  175,  ~~ 
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Herbart,  the  Swiss  educator  who  held  that  the  '•aim  of 

education  should  "be  to  establish  the  moral  life  or  char- 
1 

acter".    The  first  sentence  of  his  outline  is"the  term 
virtue  expresses  the  whole  purpose  of  education".  In 

his  working  this  out  we  see  he  believed  both  morality  and 

2 

religion  were  necessary.      His  five"formal  steps  "  of 
instruction  fixed  themselves  so  firmly  in  our  methods  that 
it  has  been  difficult  for  apparently  better  methods  of 
recent  years  to  supplant  them. 

But  the  improvements  in  equipment  and  other  ways 
which  were  introduced  by  Mann  have  steadily  gained.  The 
district  system  finally  succumbed.     In  the  eighteenth 
century,  science  teaching  was  inaugurated  in  the  colleges. 
This  led  to  sweeping  changes  in  all  educational  methods. 
The  work  of  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Darwin  had  led  up  to  this 
era  of  scientific  thought.    Astronomy  and  the  "nature  of 
plants"  were  studided  at  Harvard  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     In  the  eighteenth,  many  colleges  also  taught 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology.     Other  tendencies 
in  education,  closely  related  to  these,  were  psychology 
and  sociology.    Through  these  much  has  been  done  for 
character  training. 

So  gradually  there  has  been  an  advance  in  moral 
education.     In  1907,   the  National  Educational  Association 
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passed  this  resolution; 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  enter 
at  once  upon  a  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
which  shall  embrace  not  only  a  broader  patriotism, 
but  a  more  extended  course  of  moral  instruction, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship,  the  right  of  property,  and  the 
security  and  sacredness  of  human  life." 

A  committee  took  up  a  study  of  ways  of  doing  this 

and  advocated  not  merely  the  teaching  of  precepts,  but 

through  a  study  of  moral  questions  "to  develop  the  conscience 

2 

through  reflection.      The  Religious  Education  Association 
also  maJces  a  contribution  nere.     Their  meeting  in  1911,  was 
devoted  to  moral  training  and  its  journal  gave  a  summary  of 
that  work  in  the  United  States.     It  was  found  that  most 
moral  instruction  was  indirect.     Legislation  had  confined 
itself  mostly  to  instruction  in  citizenship,  temperance, 
and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

In  this  modern  era  of  character  training,  Massa- 
chusetts and  especially  Boston  takes  an  important  stand, 
and  is  making  a  practical  contribution.     The  first  course 
was  prepared  by  the  intermediate  and  elementary  principals. 
Soon  the  high  school  head  masters  were  asked  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  make  out  a  similar  list.    Late  in  1927,  the 
latter  was  approved  by  the  school  committee.     The  purpose 
is  to  develop  certain  principles  and  illustrative  materia,ls 
which  will  help  to  promote  chara.cter  education  in  Boston. 

1.  Graves,  A  History  of  Education,  p.  371. 

2.  Ibid.     p.  371. 
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It  includes  the  factors  involved  in  the  proper  conduct  of 

this  important  work  of  developing  right  attitudes  in  the 

youth  of  our  city  schools,  and  is  an  attempt  to  formulate 

a  plan  by  which  specific,  worthwhile  qualities  of  character 

may  he  developed  through  definite  life  situations.  All 

these  educators  agree  with  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the 

statute,  and  they  agree  too,   that  intellectual  training 

alone  will  not  reach  the  goal.     Good  laws  presuppose  good 

citizens.,  and  good  citizens  presuppose  proper  training  at 

home,  at  church,  and  at  school .     So  the  school  progra^ns 

were  looked  upon  as  incomplete  in  efficiency  as  well  as 

in  violation  of  the  state  law. 

Boston  asked  herself  if  it  were  not  possible  to 

have  some  adjustment  of  the  school  system  whereby  she  could 

teach  the  fundamental  natural  virtues  without  intruding  upon 

the  rights  of  religion.     To  do  this,  all  codes  of  morality 

and  religion  were  examined  and  the  natural  or  moral  virtues 

common  to  those  were  chosen  as  ideals  for  instruction. 

Moral  virtues  are  defined  as: 

"Those  which  have  for  their  immediate  object  some 
created  thing  which  may  serve  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  God" 

These  were  thought  to  differ  from  the  theological  or 

supernatural , 
It 

1.  In  not  having  God  for  their  immediate  object;  and 

2.  In  not  being  necessarily  infused  and  supernatural, 

2 

since  this  may  be  acquired'.' 
1  and  2,    Religious  Education,  March  1930,  p.  224. 
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These  seem  to  go  back  and  be  almost  coexistent  with  the. 
origin  of  man.     In  Plato*s  Republic ,  is  a  systein  of  four 
cardinal  virtues:  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Courage,  and  Justice. 
These  four  virtues  which  seem  universal  are  still  called 
cardinal  virtues.     There  is  nothing  in  the  lav/s  which  could 
hinder  the  teaching  of  them,  as  well  as  other  related  vir- 
tues.   Under  the  la^tter  we  might  find  filial  devotion,  obed- 
ience to  superiors,  truthfulness,  gratitude,  magnanimity, 
unselfishness,  kindness,  politeness,  patience,  perseverance, 
courage,  abstinence,  sobfiety,  moderation,  chastity,  mod«» 
esty,  clemency,  and  humility.     These  correspond  closely  to 
those  already  quoted  from  the  MassacJriusetts  statute. 

"Here  is  a  treasure  house  of  virtues  to 
which  the  teacher  may  have  recourse,  a  garden 
of  moral  loveliness,  and  inspiration  into  which 
she  may  safely  lead  her  pupils."  1 


f 


1.    Burke,  Character  Sriucation  for  Citizenship.  Religious 
Education,  March,   1930,  p,225. 
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Chapter  II . 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PRESENT  PLAN. 

Great  Ideals:  schools  of 

Social  Progress  and 

Development  of  Personality.        Boston  are  to  produee 

efficient  citizens,  as 

directed  in  the  statutes  mentioned  in  chapter  I,  there 

must  "be  definite  objectives  chosen.  In  adopting  these 

the  Head  Masters*  Association  is  not  at  all  revolutionary. 

They  realize  that  good  principles  of  the  past  are  good 

principles  still,  "but  that  in  a  changing, progressing 

world  new  methods  and  sometimes  new  principles  are  needed. 

They  recognize  the  value  of  working  out  a  plan  where  due 

respect  is  paid  to  the  good  in  the  old,  and  an  attitude 

of  openmindedness  is  taken  toward  the  new. 

In  choosing  its  two  great  ideals,  the  Association 

is  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  National  Education  Association, 

as  expressed  in  an  address  rendered  before  that  body  in 
1 

19241 

"Charf^cter  education  finds  its  goal  in  the 
realization  . of  two  great  ideals:  social  progress 
and  the  development  of  personalities;   each  of 
these  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  other." 

The  realization  of  the  close  association  of  these  two 

ideals  will  be  the  secret  of  much  of  the  success  of  the 

plan.     The  school  committee  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 

the  ascetic  who  believes  thpt  the  individual  development 

is  the  only  concern,  and  that  this  must  be  accomplished  in 

1.  Report  of  Committee  on  Character  Education.  National 
Education  Proceedings,  1924,  p.  278, 
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solitude.    Nor  do  they  sanction  the  prevalent  philosophy 
of  the  day  which  teaches  that  only  collective  virtue  is 
necessary,  and  that  if  one  tries  to  attain  the  ideal  of 
social  righteousness,  there  need  be  no  stress  on  individ- 
uality.    The  latter  school  would  say  '♦individuality"  too, 

"but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  National  Education 

1 

Association  uses  the  terra  "personality".     It  also  adds: 

"Social  progress  has  come  about  through  the 
cumulative  contributions  of  developing  personalities 
as  individuals  and  as  groups." 

The  word  "contribution"  is  significant  here.  A  mere 

individual  might  not  be  able  to  contribute,  but  a  dynamic 

personality  might  do  so  distinctly;  for 

"A  person  is  an  organic  whole  of  reality--a  mi- 
crocosm reflecting  the  mac roc osm--sonsis ting  of  a 
psychological  complex,  organized  about  an  equally 
active,  rational,  dymamic  center,  and  capable  of 
carrying,  creating,  and  perpetuating  values". 

In  the  same  bulletin  with  this  quotation  is  the  statement 

3 

"a  person  is  separate",     followed  by  this  stanza  from 

4 

Edgar  Lee  Masters: 

"And  I  saw  that  every  soul  is  a  world  to  itself, 
Making  its  own  munnurous  music  every  day. 
And  having  its  realest  world  in  itself 
And  knowing  none  of  the  other  worlds." 


1.  Ibid.     p.  278. 

2.  Marlatt,  E.B.,  HThat  Is  a  Person?  ,p.  17. 

3.  Ibid.     p.  13. 

4.  Masters,  E.L. ,  Worlds,  In  Poets.  A  Magazine  of  Yerse. 
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Yet  Mr.  Masters  in  his  valiant  contention  for  abso- 

1 

lute  separateness ,  stops  mystified  and  wonders; 

"And  what  worlds  beyond  our  world 
Know  our  world  of  worlds? 
All  worlds  of  thi''  world,  and  all  worlds 
May  be  b'^t  the  world  of  the  mind  of  God, 
Of  which  he  is  not  conscious  himself 
Unless  he  chooses  to  think  of  them." 

This  implies  a  fundamental  social  connection  between 

2 

persons.     Professor  Leighton  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 

"The  self  lives  and  is  conscious  only  in  relation 
to  other  selves  and  to  physical  things". 

The  thought  may  be  at  first  be  repellant  to  one  who  real- 
izes the  exaggeration  of  the  steess  on  the  word"social" 
today.     If  we  remember,  however,  that  relation  to  other 
selves  begins  very  early  in  life,  we  see  that  life  itself 
would  not  continue  without  some  relation  to  other  selves. 
It  looks  impossible  that  a  real  person  could  be  developed 
without  active  association  with  others.     Even  to  take  a 
mature  man  and  place  him  in  solitude  did  not  work  out  well 
as  Defoe  tried  in  his  philosophy.     Robinson  Crusoe  had  to 
have  his  man  Friday.     The  necessity  of  other  selves  for 

producing  the  highest  type  of  personality  is  well  carried 

3 

to  a  climax  by  Dr.  Brightman: 

"It  appears  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
positivistic  account  of  religion  is  subjective 
even  though  social;  for  a  social  solipsism  leaves 
humanity  in  the  same  incompletely  rational  state 
as  an  individualistic  solipsism  leaves  the  human 
 unit-  

1.  Masters,  Worlds . 

2.  Marlatt,  What  Is  A  Person?p«  14. 

3.  Brightman,  E.S,,  Religious  Values,  p.  114, 
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On  the  other  hand  ,   the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  metaphysical  account  of  religion  lies  . 
always  beyond  the  self.     One  who  thinks  objec- 
tively about  religion  will  find  in  religious 
values  an  experience  which  points  beyond  the 
moment  to  other  moments,  beyond  all  moments  of 
the  self  to  other  selves,  beyond  all  society 
to  nature,  and  through  nature  to  God." 

To  develop  personality,   then,  we  need  the  associa- 
tion with  other  selves.     That  collective  state  which  we 
call  society  is  the  environment  in  which  we  must  develop 
along  with  other  selves.     In  fact  the  necessity  of  social 
progress  and  the  development  of  personalities  are  so 

intimately  related  that  they  can  scarcely  be  treated  sep- 

1 

arately.    As  Dr.  Burke  says: 

"Social  righteousness  depends  upon  individual 
morality.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  collective 
virtue  which  can  be  practiced  by  a  community 
whose  members  are  not  personally  virtuous  in 
any  manner  or  degree.     Integrity  of  life  in 
each  citizen  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  wor- 
thy citizenship". 

In  the  National  Education  Association  report  to 

which  we  have  already  alluded,  Mr.  Bennion  says  that  the 

goal  of  human  development  may  be  said  to  be  realized  only 

2 

through  "love  of  Crod  and  love  of  f  ellowiaan" .     These  ideals 

the 

include  a.  belief  in^intrineic  value  of  moral  life  and  per- 
sonality.    By  taking  the  most  legitimate  view  of  this,  we 
can  say  that  the  intrinsic  value  may  be  taken  as  the  high- 
est and  most  central  value,  to  which  all  other  values  are 
!but_r§laiiYSA  Accepting  this  does  not  mean  that  the  schools 

1,  Burke,  J.E,,  Character  Education  for  Citizenship.  Rel- 
igious Education,  March  1930.  p.  225. 

2.  U.S.A.  Report ^in  Proceeding^f or  1924. 
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need  to  become  again  sectarian.     There  need  be  no  mention 
of  creeds.    "Whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  religious 
conceptions  of  the  public,  there  is  a  general  agreement 
that  there  is  "a  power  that  makes  for  righteousness". 
Whether  people  believe  that  this  power  creates  moral  values 
or  just  accedes  to  them  as  inherent  characteristics  of  the 
universe,   they  at  least  believe  that  it  guarantees  these 
values.    America  is  not  a  G-odless  nation  as  we  see  by  the 
inscriptions  on  United  States  coins;,  and  by  the  use  of  chap- 
lains in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures.    Whatever  may 
be  the  meaning  and  the  results  of  these  devices,   they  at 
least  show  that  America  does  not  think  it  illegal  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  God  and  to  call  upon  his  help. 
"Why  should  not  the  schools  recognize  and  develop  certain 
marks  of  the  Divine,  such  as  truth  ,  goodness,  a.nd  beauty? 
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Mastery  in  All  "In  the  modern  conception  of 

Undertakings.  education,  a  most  important  phase 

of  character  development  lies  in 
guiding  the  pupil  to  complete  achieve 
ment  in  all  his  t'"=<ks  so  that  he  may  acquire  what  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  achieving  power  and  habit."  ^ 

This  implies  education  through  self-activity.  To 

give  full  opportunity  fir  thit  aetivity  three 

conditions  must  be  provided: 

!•     The  pupils  must  ^  given  the  opportunity  to  find  their 
own  problems.  This  will  lead  them  to  associated  problems. 
It  will  open  up  new  fields  of  problem  suggestion.  If  prob- 
lems were  given  them  outright,  they  would  not  be  the  pupils' 
problems  at  all.  The  solution  ctf  their  own  probleme  will 
mean  more  to  theffl  than  the  solution  of  someone  else's  ^ 
problem. 

2.     ""The  principle  should  be  accepted  and  followed  that  if 
the  thing  is  worth  assigning  and  is  properly  assigned 
it  is  worth  mastering  one  hundred  per  cent,  not  sixty 
nor  seventy  per  cent  only,  before  passing  to  the  next 
work**  .2 

This  is  a  valuable  condition  for  character  education  pro- 
vided it  does  not  equally  stress  all  assignments.    Even  in 
high  school  work,  pupils  should  learn  to  evaluate  their 
tasks  and  know  which  is  most  important  provided  they  do  not 
have  time  for  all. 

3»        "Before  considering  any  problem  as  completed,  the 
pupil  should  feel  sure  in  his  own  mind,  through  the 
use  of  chito'k.s  and  other  means  that  his  work  is 
correct." 

This  avoids         leaving       wrong  or  vague  impressions 
about  an  attempted  solution.     It  also  gives  a  satisfaction 

1.  Burke,  Character  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  pp  10- IL 

2.  Ibid.  p.li-» 

3.  Ibid.     p.  11. 
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which  furnishes  a  motivation  for  future  problem  solving. 

The  two  closely  connected, general  objectives,  social 

progress  and  development  of  personalities_,rnay  be  elaborated 

into  many  different  outlines  of  subordinate  ideals.  Mr. 

Bennion  in  his  report  elabor^^tes  them  as  habits,  attitudes, 

1 

understandings^ and  appreciations.     This  outline  very  nearly 
leads  up  to  the  plan  of  chare^cter  education  in  its  various 
ramifications,  as  adopted  by  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
It  is,  in  substance: 

T.     Hal?3-*"R  and  j^tti+u.des  developong  personality  and  social 
progress . 

1.  Acceptance  of  responsibility. 

2.  Practice  of  self-direction  and  self-restraint. 

3.  Habitual  acts  of  justice,  fair  play,  honesty — fore- 
seeing the  consequences  of  both  -'ood  ;2.nd  evil  conduct. 

4.  Defending  the  right  co      :n:eously . 

5.  Practising  love  and  service. 

6.  Habitual  attitudes  of  gratitude  and  courtesy. 

7.  Recognition  of  others'  m.erits.  Also  toleration. 

8.  A  clear  view  of  one*s  own  shortcomings  and  capabil- 
ities, making  the  best  of  them. 

9.  Loyalty  to  moral  standards  of  all  institutions  of 
which  the  '"UTDil  is  a  part. 

10.     Faith  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  good. 
1,    N.E.A.  Proceedings  for  1924.  p.  280. 
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II,    Understandings  and  appreciations, 

1.  Of  the  meaning  of  eocial  progress —  even  to  the 
concept  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Of  human  welfare  as  the  ultimate  measure  of  all 
value . 

3.  Of  harmonious  development  of  personalities. 

4.  Of  responsibilities  of  group  and  community. 

As  we  take  up  the  different  channels  of  character 
education  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  we  can  see  that 
many  of  them  are  worked  out  in  different  methods  through 

recreation,  as  well  as  through  direct  and  indirect  character 

1 

education.    Mr.  Bennion  adds: 

"These  qualities  of  character  are  not  m.utually  exclu- 
sive.    In  general,  one  quality  cannot  be  developed 
fully  without  the  cultivation  of  all  the  rest." 

"While  lEr .  Bennion  would  have  the  teacher  keep  these  objec- 
tives "in  the  back  of  her  head*,  he  does  insist  that  she 
follow  situations  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  objectives. 
And  the  situation  is  what  should  be  kept  before  the  pupil 
rather  than  self-conscious  introspection,  to  insure  moral 
health  in  children.     This  is  all  very  well  if  there  is 
enough  objective  kept  in  mind  to  prevent  great  gaps  from 
appearing  in  the  situation  method.     Of  course  a  few  gaps 
would  be  more  permissible  than  a  perfect  plan  which  did  not 
glow  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  connection  Professor  Edward  D.  Starbuck  is 
quoted.     He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Iowa  Plan  of  Character 
Education.    He  gives  a  number  of  general  situations 

1.    Ibid.  p.  28. 
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with  a  list  Of      right  attitudes  which  may  "be  included 
under  each.     The  situations  are:   "Adversity,  animals,  au- 
thority, church,  country,  enemies,  friends,  playmates, 
and  social  groups,  home  and  family,  school,  sports  and 
pastimes,  wealth,  and  work".  The  last  mentioned  is  a 
situation  that  has  "been  greatly  neglected  in  character 
training.     If  children  could  have  some  well  directed 
work  outside  of  class  hours,   it  would  be  much  more  con- 
ducive to  character  training  than  is  their  present  freedom 
in  playing?  on  the  streets.     The  Boston  School  Committee 
^tresses  lhe  value  of  work,  and  includes  in  its  <  list  of 
laws,  that  of  good  workmanship.  Among  other  points  in  the 
suggested  discussion  are: the  necessity  of  work  for  shelter 
food,  and  clothing;  and  personal  growth  through  work.  These 

might  "be  said  to  have  a  precedent  in  Carlyle's  philosophy 
1 

of  work: 

"Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.    First  the  toil- 
worn  Craftsman  that  with  earth-made  Implement  labor- 
iously conquers  the  Earth,  and  makes  her  man's.  Ven- 
erable to  me  is  the  hard  Hand;  crooked,  coarse;  wherein 
notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly 
royal,  as  of  the  Scepter  of  this  Planet.  Venerable 
too  is  the  fugged  face,  all  weather- tenned ,  besoiled 
with  its  rude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the  face  of  a 
Man  living  manlike."  

"A  second  man  I  honor,  '       ^till  more  highly:  Him 
who  is  seen  toiAing  for  the  spiritually  indispensable; 
not  daily  bread,  but  the  bre'"^^  o-^  "^nfej  

"Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find 
both  dignities  united;  and  he  tlna  t  must  toil  outward- 
ly for  the  lowest  of  raan*s  wants,  is  also  toiling 

irvKTV^^y  for  the  highest,"  "Suc>ia  one  will  take 

thee  back  to  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splen- 
dor djf  Heaven  spring  forth  from  the  humblest  depths  of 
Earth,  like  a  light  shining  in  great  darkness." 


1.  Carlyle,  Sartor^esartus .  pp.  2o2-203. 
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If  we  follow  out  the  procedure  of  the  Boston  Plan  we  shall 
see  the  "situation"  strongly  stressed.     The  primary  con- 
cern is  to  get  favorable  learning  situations.     Tor  this, one 
needs: 

1.  A  plan  to  suit  individual  needs. 

2.  Curriculum  and  courses  of  study  to  meet  all  needs. 

3.  Promotion  of  a  group  whenever  necessary. 

The  National  Education  Association  yearbook  referred 
to  has  made  a  foundation  for  the  principles  of  the  present 
plan.     But  this  report  is  not  all.    Almost  every  principle 
and  objective         -^ortvi  by  the  Association  seems  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee.     It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  the 
"^even  Cardinal  Objectives  of  Education"  touch  on  character 
education.     These  are  set  forth  forth  in  the  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association  for  December,  1918: 

1.  Health  and  Safety. 

2.  Worthy  Home  Me^ibership. 

3.  Mastery  of  Tools,  Technic? ,  and  Spirit  of  Learning. 

4.  Vocational  and  Economic  ineffectiveness. 

5.  Faithful  Citizenship. 

6.  Wise  Use  of  Leisure. 

7.  Ethical  Character. 
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Character  Traits:  Within  the  teaching  of 

Responsibility , 

Justice,  Strength,  "maste-r'v  in  all  undertakings", 

Goodwill,  and  Loyalty. 

and  its  development  of  skills, 
habits,  understanding,  appreciations,  etc.,   there  are  fine 
drawn  lines  of  development  to  which  we  need  to  call  atten- 
tion.    These  are  virtues  or  trs-its.     Though  they,  too, 
perhaps  should  be  in  the  "back  of  the  teacher's  head",  yet 
they  must  function  and  must  finally  be  made  manifest  in  the 
lives  o-f  the  pupils.     Such  traits  ,  like  the  objectives, 
are  not  exclusive  of  ea^^h  other.     It  is  not  alv/ays  possible 
to  designate  them  precisely.     Yet,  in  order  to  work  with  them 
there  must  be  an  analysis  and  usable  terras  must  be  chosen. 

A  few  classifications  made  by  leading  educators 
will  show         diversity  and  yet  almost  perfect  agreement. 
This  lack  of  orcranizat ion  in  trait  selection  is  due  first, 
to  the  fact  that  traits  do  not  ht.ve  standardized  names. 
The  sar*:?  t-^**^;"  in  used  for  different  forms  of  conduct 
by  different  individuals,  and  in  different  communities. 
For -'example ,  ^ 

"  To  one  person,   initiat?.ve  ue&,ns  the  ability 
to  pt-  rt  a  new  project  without  imx. lying  that  the  init- 
iators persistently  labors  upon  it  until  the  end  is 
^  reached." 


# 


Another  cause  of  lack  of  organization  of  the  moral  content 
of  education  is  the  use  of  different  nsjnes  for  identical 
forms  of  conduct,  or  for  those  nearly  identical.  This 
difficulty  is  compared  by  Charters  to  tha,t  in  the  field  of 
botany  before  the  days  of  the  scientific  classifier.  The 
same  flower  was  known.bjt  a  dozen  different  names.  There 
1.     Charters,  ¥.¥. .  The  Selection  of  Ideals. p.  4  5. 
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is  need  of  scientific  classification  in  the  field  of  / 

moral  education  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  nature.  Some 

classify  traits  into  families,  but  even  then  a  trait  does 

not  always  get  placed  in  the  same  family.     The  ssjne 

families  are  not  ^p-narent  in  all  the  schemes. 

One  of  the  oldest  codes  of  traits  is  the  Oath  of 

Hippocrates.  This  is  adopted  today  by  many  physicians, 

because  it  has  such  an  appeal  to  the  profession.  It 

1. 

may  be  reduced  to  the  following  trait  actions: 

"  gratitude,   love  of  the  profession,  professional 
honesty,  purity  and  holiness,  professional  chastity, 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  sick,  and  professional 
secretiveness . " 

Franklin's  well-known  list  of  thirteen  ideals  also 

conform  closely  to  the  general  scheriie  of  organization. 

They  are:   temperance,  silence,  order,  resolution,  frugality, 

industry,  sincerity,  justice,  moderation,  cleanliness, 

2 

tranquillity,  chastity,  and  humility." 

Franklin  did  not  keep  each  of  these  in  a  certain  respect 
just  to  say  he  kept  it,  but  he  tried  to  see  how  deeply  and 
how  widely  it  could  penetrate  and  direct  his  life.  Franklin 
was  modern  enough  to  believe  in  t^Hting.    He  took  Pyth- 
agoras 's  Golden  Verses  as  authority  and  gave  himself  daily 
examinations.     If  he  lived  through  a  week  without  checking 
a  violation  of  any  virtue,  he  believed  himself  to  be 
strengthened  .     This  code  did  not  contain  all  the  virtues 
stressed  today.     Particularly  lacking  in  the  older  lists 
is  the  trait  of  service. 


1.     Charters,  ¥.¥.  ,  The  Selection  of  Ideals.  P.  56. 

2-     Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.   (Davidson Ip.  140. 
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The  boy  scout  code  has  twelve  laws:   a  scout  is  trust- 
worthy, loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  reverent.     These  are 
suitable  for  a  boy  of  scout  age  and  appeal  to  him. 

Another  code  which  has  become  well  known,  and  which 

has  greatly  influenced  the  Boston  Plan  is  the  Hutchins 

Code  of  Morals  for  Elementary  Schools,     This  was  awarded 

the  donor*s  prize  of  ''IJSOOO  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Character  Education  Institution,  Chevy  Chase,  Washington, 

1 

D.C.     It  has  ten  laws: 

1.  The  law  of  health.     The  good  American  tries  to  gain 
and  to  keep  perfect  health. 

2.  The  law  of  self-control.     The  good  American  controls 
himsBlf . 

3.  The  law  of  self-reliance.     The  good  American  is 
self-reliant, 

4.  The  law  of  reliability.     The  good  American  is 
reliable, 

5.  The  law  of  clean  play.     The  good  America  plays  fair, 

6.  The  law  of  duty.     The  good  American  does  his  duty. 

7.  The  law  of  good  workmanship.     The  good  American  tries 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

8.  The  law  of  team  work.     The  good  American  tries  to 
work  in  friendly  cooperation  with  his  fellow  workers. 

9.  The  law  of  kindness.     The  good  American  is  kind. 
10.     The  law  of  loyalty.     The  good  American  is  loyal. 

From  a  study  of  many  such  lists  as  these,  the 
Boston  School  Committee  selected  the  following  five 
families  with  the  subdivisions  mentioned: 


1,     Charters,  Selection  of  Ideals,  pp. 51-52, 
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"1,  Responsibility, —  The  willing  acceptance  of  peraonal  and 
and  social  responsibility. 

2.  Justice, —  The  cultivation  of  habitual  acts  of  fair 
play,  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  honor. 

3.  Strength. —  The  development  of  strength  of  various 
sorts  including  independence,  bravery,  industry,  persever- 
ance, self-respect,  self-control,  iporal  cleanliness  in 
thought,  word  and  act;   cheerfulness  and  self-sacrifice, 
with  their  varieties  and  inter-relations. 

4.  Goodwill —  The  de^relopment  of  goodwill,  including  kind- 
ness .generosity ,  openmindedness ,  sympathy,  service, 
respect  for  others  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  good, 

5,  Loyalty, —    The  development  of  loyalty,   in  thought,  word 
and  deed,   to  the  ithical  and  moral  standards  of  the  fam- 
ily, school,  church,  community,  state,  nation    and  all 
proper  regard  for  duly  constituted  law  and  authority," 

This  discussion  of  traits  is  rather  theoretical  and 

abstract.     The  discussion  of  traits  and  virtues  in  the 

reports  and  curriculum  of  the  Bpston  Public  Schools  also 

seems  a  bit  abstract,   if  we  stop  with  the  mere  reading  of 

the  articles.     Here  one  should  remember  the  caution  to  the 

teachers  to  watch  the  situations  rather  than  the  objectives, 

Pinally  when  one  observes  the  character  training  in  the  . 
schools,  the  process  becomes  very  concrete.     The  curriculum 

is  highly  life-centered  and  situations  are  seized  at  every 

point. 


1,  Character  Educatio  in  Secondary  Schools,  p.  11. 
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Theory  of  Technique:  In  making  a  study  of 

Psychological  Basis. 

the  acquisition  of  ideals  we 
nust  consider  the  Dsychological  basis.     This  is  not  definite- 
ly stated  in  the  Boston  Plan,  but  a  souiid  psychology  under- 
lies the  method,  and  can  be  detefmined  by  observation.  By 
taking  different  psychologies  and  examining  them^we  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  Boston  Plan  uses  each. 

First,  let  us  take  the  the  behaviori stic  theory  of 
psychology.  There  are  three  objections  ipade  to  this  by 
Morton  firince  i.n  Psychologies  for  1925:  ^ 

1.     Most  t)etoovi  orists  explain  all"conscious  activity  and 
the  resulting(as  commonly  supposed)  bodily  activity  in  terms 
not  of  consciousnesw,  but  of  the  neural  and  glandular  pro- 
cesses correl8.ted  with  the  former,  and  of  the  '•^odily,  motor 
behavior  which  they  admittedly  induce". 

Desires  ,  will,  feeling,  purpose  are  recc^i  t-.o^  as 
results  but  not  as  determinants.     He  believes  this  view  wax 
well  stated  by  Huxley  when  he  said  consciousness  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  body  as  a  steam  whistle  to  a  locomotive . en- 
gine. 

2.     Be^'^'viorists  say  th«^>  behavior  can  be  completely  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  the  correlated  neural  and  other  bodily 
processes  alone. 

The  Boston  Plan  does  not  seem  to  agree  at  all  with 
this  limitation.     Prom  their  teaching  of  ideals  and  the 
integrs^tion  of  ideals,   it  seems  that  purpose  enters  in. 
1.     :^.rince^  Morton,  Psychologies  for  1925. p.  199. 
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There  is  a  motivation  that  does  not  come  from  dependence 

upon  correlated  neural  and  other  bodily  processes  alone. 

3.     The  behaviorists 'only  method  fcr  olDservati  on  and 

experimentation  is  the  objective  method. 

In  spite  of  its  limitations  and  defects,  this 

psychology  has  useful  elements.     It  can  be  used  as  a  method, 

if  we  do  not  want  it  to  give  us  an  impersonal,  mechanistic 

interpretation  of  reality.     In  fact  it  is  mostly  through 

this  and  its  philosophical  ally,  pragma tism^ that  results 

can  be  measured.     So  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 

I  believe  this  is  used  as  a  method.     Teachers  and  principals 

cite  certain  conduct  of  pupils  to  prove  that  the  system 

"works."  But  outward  conduct  is  not  the  only  way  they  judge 

the  system.     Teachers  also  consider  desires  and  attitudes 

indicated  by  conversation  of  pupils,  although  not  adequately 

expressed  by  acts  or  words.  An  example  of  this  was  given 

by  a  teacher.     The  pupils  wished  to  pray  for  a  certain  man. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  could  be  no  action  taken  to 

help  the  man.     But  their  very  desire  to  pray  shows  that 

they  had  acquired  the  ideal  of  loyalty  and  respect  to 

fellowman  and  of  reverencQf&r  God.    Yet  nowhere  do  We  find 

that  desire,  will,  feeling,  or  purpose  are  recognized  as 

mere  results.     The  teachers  seem  to  rely  on  these  very 

factors  as  determinants  of  action  and  of  character, 

1 

Rusk  says: 

"The  pragmatist  by  reducing  the  right  to  the  useful 

or  expedient,  makes  djity  merely  a  remote  interest." 
1.  Rusk,  Philosohpical  Bases  of  Education,  pp.88. 
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Certainly  no  one  could  conceive  of  the  descendants  of  Pur- 
itans as  accepting  such  a  concept  of  duty.     Rather  would 

1 

they  say  with  Carlyle: 

"Do  the  duty  which  lies  near^ist  thee    which  thou 
knowest  to  be  a  dutyl     Thy  second  duty  will  already  have 
become  clearer."   

"The  Situation  that  has  not  its  Duty,  its  Ideal^was 
never  occupied  by  man." 

They  believe  that  a"good  act  is  good  although  it  brings 
suffering  in  its  train.  Tennyson  more  correctly  expresses 
the  moral  standpoint  i^han  does  the  pragmatist,  when  he 
writes: 

2 

'And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.*  " 

Leaving  the  mechanistic  field  of  psychology  we  might 
consider  the    Freudiaaa,  or  "Complex"  psychology.     That  has 
room  for  the  emotionalization  and  volitionalization  of 
ideals,  but  it  has  a  narrow  basis.     The  Boston  Schools  with 
their  careful  education  of  all  traits,  feelings,  emotions, 
and  purposes  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  "complex"  on  any 
one  instinct. or  faculty. 

Moie  idealistic  systems  are  MacBoiagall  *s  purposive 
psj^chology  and  the  Gestalt  psychology.     In  MacDougall*s 
"Men  and  Robots",  he  defines  purposive  to  mean"goal- 
seeking  actions"  that  are  accompanied  by  some  "foresight"* 

1.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus .  pp.  174  &  175. 

2.  Rusk,  R.R,,  Philosophical  Bases  of  Education,  p^.  89. 
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of  the  goal  plus  some  desire  to  attain  it.    At  the  close  of 
this  treatise  he  says  that  he  can  see"no  advantage  in  assum- 
ing that  men  are  Robots,  mere  pieces  of  machinery--  let 

us  cheerfully  go  on  assuming  that  men  are  what  they  seem  to 
"be,  namely  purposive,  intelligent  agents,   striving  with  some 

success  to  improve  themselves  and  the  conditions  of  their 

1 

life  in  this  strange  world." 

Self  psychology  makes  the  whole  organism  a  self 

responsible  for  ideals  and  functions.    Koffka  gives  exper- 

2 

iments  to  show  his  theory  and  then  says  of  it: 

"It  is  pluralistic  inasmuch  as  it  embraces    an  indef- 
inite number  of  different  structures,  and  many  forms  of 
configurative  changes;  but  it  is  not  pluralistic  in  the  sense 
ot  assuming  a  number  of  separate  faculties  like  those  of 
reflexes  or  instincts,  training  or  intelligence.  It  is 
unitarian  not  in  reducing  avery  process  to  the  mechanism  of 
neural  bonds  or  associations,  but  in  its  attempt  to  give  ul- 
timately an  explanation  #f  development  by  means  of  the  uni- 
versal law  of  Gestalt". 

One  has  but  to  observe  the  character  education  period  s 
and  the  regular  work  in  Which  character  education  is  further 
carried  out,  to  see  that  there  is  some  adherence  to  this 
psychology.    An  ideal  is  not  taught  as  a  single  unit.  Instead^ 
situations  are  seized  which  are  parts  of  patterns  in  life, 
and  the  ideal  is  taught  as  it  affects  the  v/hole  configuration. 
An  ideal  of  loyalty  to  school  is  not  merely  loyalty  to  school, 
but  in  the  life  of  the  child  it  has  to  connect  up  with  loyal- 
ty to  home,  loyalty  to  country,  and  loyalty  to  God.     This  is 


1.  Psychologies  of  192o.  p.  305, 

2.  Ibid.  p.  343. 
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not  depending  upon  the  connection  to  transfer  tJie  learning 
to  other  ideals.    Each  loyalty  ideal  is  given  special  atten- 
tion, although  they  are  not  studied  as  distinct  and  separate 
units. _ 

There  is  a  use  of  different  psychological  methods. 

Many  educators  consider  this  a  justifiable  procedure. 

Morton  Prince  makes  an  a.ttempt  to  reconcile  the  various 

psychologies:  ^ 

"Consciousness  that  we  call  will  and 
purpose,  if  apprehended  through  the  senses  would 
necessarily  be  apprehended  by  these  methods  as 
reflexes  and  mechanistic  processes'*. 

When  we  think  in  terras  of  mind  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  will  and  purpose;  when  in  terms  of  physiology  we 
must  use  terms  of  mechanism  and  reflexes.    He  believes  that 
consciousness  is  the  real,  and  the  mechanistic  process  the 
symbol.    Yet  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  the  study  of 
mechanism  due  to  the  inability  to  follow  its  swift,  in- 
tricate and  complex  workings,   it  is  good  in  laboratory 
study  and  is  effective  as  a  method.     But  we  never  stop 
with  method;   it  is  only  a  means. 


1.     Psychologies  for  1925.  p.  219. 
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Theory  of  Technique:  One  can  go  further  and 

Philosophical  Basis. 

try  to  explain  education  in 

terms  of  mind,  will,  and  purpose.     Here  philosophy  assists, 

"Changed  conditions,  new  knov/ledge  demands  a  new 
theory  of  life  which  may  he  giren  by  philosophy.  Theo- 
ry and  practice  go  hand  in  hand,   tne  one  reacting  on  the 
other,  but  practice  can  be  consciously  directed  only 
by  theory".  ^ 

So  Piercers  aim  is  to  discover  a  philosophical  basis  for 
a  scientific  psychology  of  character  which  will  preserve 
the  validity  of  scientific  law  and  the  moral  values  of  life. 
The  only  philosophy  he  can  use  to  state  chstra.cter  as  he  con- 
ceives of  it,  is  an  idealistic  theoty.     This  he  defines  by 
holding  that  reality  is  mental,  yet  it  preserves  the  reality 
of  the  individual.     It  must  be  pluralistic;  it  must  be  ob- 
jective.    This  world  is  a  mental  world  ,  whose  institutions 
and  even  its  inert  matter  ,   is  a  manifestation  of  mind.  The 
study  of  character  is  the  study  of  activity  that  produces 
our  universe. 

The  use  of  the  word  "mental"  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory.   An  excellent  article  on  this  subject  is  "Idealism 
and  Pragmatism",  by'Antz,.   He  seeks  to  show  the  difference 
it  makes  to  education  when  governed  by  these  two.  Both  define 
truth  as  "agreement  with  reality",  but  they  cannot  agree  on 
a  definition  of  reality.     James  *s  pragmatism  does  not  hold  that 
truth  is  a  stagnant  property  inherent  in  an  idea.  Truth 
happens  to  an  idea.     In  other  words  an  idea  is  true  when  it 

1.  Pierce,  :^dgar, ,  Philosophy  of  Character,  p. 7. 

2.  Antz,  E.L. , "Idealism  and  Pragmatism "in  Education' .p. 605. 
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"works.     So  in  idea  may  be  true  at  one  time  and  not  true 

at  another.     This  does  not  sayisfy  us  as  a  final  theory, 

"but  it  serves  very  well  as  a  method.     Antz  says  that  in 

human  experience  we  act  as  though  our  present  knowledge  is 

a  criterion  of  what  is  true.    Even  so,  some  principles 

seem  to  be  constant.    We  have  again  the  search  of  the  old 

philosophers  after  something  permanent.    And  many  principles 

are  permanent  as  far  as  several  ages  have  observed,  Throtigh 

a  conscientious  use  of  pragmatism  we  arrive  at  principles 

on  which  to  build  idealism,    Antz  says  "spirit"  instead  of 

"mind",  which  still  does  not  always  convey  the  right  meaning. 

"Dualists  see  matter  and  spirit  as  final  principles 
with  spirit  as  the  superior.    Materialists  see  a  mech- 
anistic universe  of  matter  with  no  spirit  whatever. 
Idealism  is  also  monistic,  but  it  sees  mentality  instead 
of  matter.       To  idealist,  personality  is  the  superior 

goal,  and  hjnnan  personality  is  only  adequately  explained 
by  there  being  an  Absolut  Personality,     The  idealist 
defines  truth  as  ageement  between  man*s  idea  and  God's 
idea.     As  man  discovers  the  principles  behind  phenomena, 
he  is  just  as  much  nearer  comprehending  the  order  of  the 
universe  as  it  really  is". 

This  sounds  as  if  character  is  all  just  an  unfoldirg  ,  not  a 

growth.    But  are  there  not  some  principles,  some  ideals  kept 

as  to  the  growth--both  the  infoldment  and  the  unfoldment? 

2 

"Idealism  says  there  is  a  universal  goal  as  well  as  human". 

There  is  so  much  written  about  idealism  today  that 

3 

it  sounds  like  a  fad.     But  Adams  says: 

"Idealism  in  one  form  of  other,  permeates  the  whole 
of  the  history  of  philosophy," 

Rusk  believes  it  ^ad^its^origin^in^Socrates  with  man's 

1.  Antz , "Idealism  and  Pragmatism",  Education  ,  June  1926. 
pp.  605-606, 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  605-606. 

3.  Rusk,  Philosophical  Bases  of  Education,  p.  127. 
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universal  nature  his  starting  point.     In  the  Protagoras 

Socrates  is  represented  as  saying: 

"When  anyone  apprehends  alone,  he  immediately  goes 

about  and  searches  for  someone  to  whom  he  may  communicate 

his  thought  and  with  whom  he  may  eHtablish  it." 

Plato* s  idealism  reflects  Socratic  origin.    His  ideas  are 

the  divin^originals .    Aristotle  is  more  practical  and  more 

idealistic.     The  Stoics  said  that  nothing  except  goodness 

was  worth  living  for.     Goodness  was  defined  by  the  later 

Stoics  as  "performing  one*s  functions  well,  or  living 

3 

according  to  nature".  "It  does  not  mean"living  simply" 

or  living  like  natural  man, It  means  living  according  to 

4 

the  spirit  which  makes  the  world  grow  and  progress". 

Even  Rousseau  should  be  considered  an  idealist.     He  was 

a  naturalist  as  opposed  to  convention  and  not  as  opposed 

5 

to  reason  and  spirit.  Rusk  believes  it  is  better  to 

"appraach  the  writings  of  Kant  from,  the  standpoint 
of  Rousseau  than  from  that  of  Hume  or  Leibniz,  as  is 
customary  in  philosophy." 

Kant*s  problem  was: 

1.  "To    account  for  necessity  in  the  scientific  sp^iere. 

2.  To  account  for  freedom  in  the  moral  sphere. « 


1.  Rusk,  o  p.  cit.  p. 128. 

2.  Ibid.  128. 

3.  Ibid.  p.  139. 

4.  Ibid.  p. 139. 

5.  Ibid.  164. 

6.  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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He  dealt  with  the  first  of  these  in  the  Critique  of 

Pute  Reason,     ffihere  he  tried  to  account  "for  the  conviction  of 

necessity  which  characterizes  scientific  laws,  or  for  the 

fact  that  in  oun  ordinary  thinking  v/e  conclude  from  this  to 
1 

that."        In  answering  this  question  he  recognized  that 

synthetic  activity  of  the  mind  was  not  limited  to  judgments 

of  the  scientific  world,  hut  was  characteristic  of  all 

knowledge  and  experience.     Hence  all  knowledge  became  how 

to  account  for  experience  in  general. 

"In  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  he  demonstrated  the 
validity  of  the  concept  of  necessary  causal  connection 
which  is  indispensable  to  natural  science.     In  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  he  established  the  validity 
of  the  concept  of  freedom  which  is  an  indispensable 
postulate  of  morality".  ^ 

His  credd  is:     "I  will  that  there  be  a  God,   that  my 

existence  in  this  world  be  also  an  existence  outside  the 

chain  of  physical  causes,  and  in  a  pure  world  of  under- 

3 

standing  and  lastly  that  my  duration  is  endless". 

He  does  not  consider  the  existence  of  God  necessary  as  a 

basis  of  obligation  as  that  rests  on  the  autonomy  of  reason, 

"The  moral  laws  lead  through  the  conception  of  the 
summum  bonum  as  the  object  and  final  end  oT^  pure 
reason  to  religion,   that  is  to  the  recognition  of  all 
duties  as  divine  commands,  not  as  sanctions;   that  is  to 
say,  arbitrary  ordinances  of  a  foreign  will  contingent 
in  themselves,  but  as  essential  laws  of  every  free  will 
in  itself."  4 

In  the  Methodology  of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  shows  how  the  ideal 
of  duty  can  be  made  to  function  in  the  pupil's  life.  The 


1.  Rusk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  164-165. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  166. 

3.  Ibid.  167. 

4.  Ibid.  169. 
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method  which  he  advo^rates  is  argument  or  discussion  on  the 
moral  worth  of  a  certain  action.    This  very  method  is  being 
tried  out  in  the  Boston  High  Schools.  The  pupils  each  write 
a  story  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  debate.     These  are 
on  honesty,  fair  play^ or  other  ideals.     The  stories  are  all 
read   ,  the      inost  suitable  one  is  selected  by  vote,  and  the 
debate  is  arranged.     A  girl  is  placed  in  charge,  three 
girls  are  chosen  for%Q  affirmative  and  three  for  the  nega- 
tive side.     As  the  arguments  are  given,  each  girl  in  the 
room  must  write  down  the  points .made.    After  the  debate  is 
over  the  school  decides  which  side  has  made  the  better 
argument. 

The  next  philosopher  to  stress  idealism  was  Pichte, 
Unlike  Kant  he  could  not  feel  that  necessity  and  freedom  in 
man  were  consistent.     His  views  on  education,  hov/ever,  fulfil 
most  of  the  requirements  of  an  idealistic  philosophy  and  are 
being  used  in  recent  educational  practice.    What  Fichte  tried 
to  do  for  the  downtrodden,  Pestalozzi  attempted  to  evolve 
as  a  universal  system. 

The  idealistic  tendency  appears  very  strongly  in 
Froebel  .     For  this  reason  his  writings  make  an  appeal  to 
many  who  cannot  accept  all  his  pedagogical  theory.     For  Froe- 
bel  the  "aim  of  education  is  to  produce  a.  pure,  faithful, 
complete  and  therefore  holy  life.     The  realization  of  such 
a  spiritual  aim  cannot  be  left  to  nature.*     For  Hegel  the 
aim  of  education  was  to  make  men  ethical.  His  "first  nature 
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must  "be  converted  into  a  second  spititual  natur  in  such  a 

1 

manner  that  the  spiritual  in  hira  becomes  a  habit,  " 

The  position  held  by  Kant,  Pichte,  Hegel  and  Proebel 
has  been  adopted  and  is  well  expressed  today  by  Gentile, 
an  Italian  philosopher  and  educator.     This  present  interest 
lies , 

"not  in  an^  novelty  of  standpoint  or  of  treatment, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  present  like  all  previous 
ages,  must,  when  dissatisfied  with  fragmentary 
accounts  of  life  and  education,   turn  to  an  ideal- 
istic philosophy  for  a  treatment,  which  if  not 
complete,  at.  least  aims  at  completeness.'* 

It  seems"  that  the  Boston  School  Committee  had 

something  like  this  im  mind  when  it  stressed  the  following 

3 

statement  in  the  elementary  outline: 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  teachers  that  this 
is  not  an  additional  subject  imposed  from  without., 
but  a  familiar  one  to  be  worked  out  from  within". 


) 
) 

1,  Rusk,  op.  cit.  p.  192. 

2,  Ibid,  p.  193, 

3,  School  Document,  Number  10,  p.  22. 
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Curriculum  and  Methods  Used.  The  curriculum 

for  character  education 
in  the  Boston  Bublic  Schools,  as  given  in  book  form,  is  not 
extensive.     It  consists  of  three  courses,   each  published 
separately,  and  a  monthly  publication: 

1.  School  Document,  number  10--1926, 

Boston  Public  Schools. 
Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development, 
Kindergarten  and  Grade  I. 
Character  Building. 

2.  School  Document  ,  Number  10.--1924. 

Boston  Public  Schools. 
Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Develop- 
ment . 

Grades  I-VIII. 

3.  School  Document,  Number  14,  1927. 

Boston  Public  Schools, 
Character  Education  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Head  Masters'  Association,  Boston. 

4.  Citizenship  through  Character  Development, 
Organized  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
better  citizer 3hip ,  a.s  a 

Supplement  to  School  Document,  Number  10,  1924. 
Published  monthly. 

But  the  curriculum  is  not  limited  to  books.  It 

is  largely  a  life-centered  curriculum.     In  fact  it  is  hardly 

fair  to  speak  of  the  books  at  all  as  being  its  curriculum. 

Yet  the  leaders  in  the  movement  realize  that  there  must  be 

a  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  if  these  needs  are 

fully  met  without  great  gaps  appearing  in  the  process,  there 

must  be  an  outline  of  objectives.     There  are  also  suggested 

stories,  projects,  poems,  etc.,  which  may  or  may  not  be  used. 

Each  course  book  is  a  treasury  of  ideals  and  inspiration  for 

teachers  to  use  in  making  out  lessons.  Doing  this  does  not 
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necessarily  imply  that  the  lessons  are*put  over*on  the 

pupils  in  a  prearranged  way.     Instead,  a  situation  in 

school  is  seized  at  every  opportunity  to  make  the  ideals 

a  part  of  the  pupils*  lives.    Even  in  the  fifteen  minutes 

of  special  work  in  character  education,  situations  are 

created  whenever  possible.     The  work  is  done  in  such  a 

way  that  there  must  be  great  deal  of  carry— over  into  the 

life  and  thought  of  the  pupil  until  the  next  period. 

The  curriculum  is  chiefly  one  of  experience.  Text 

books  are  used,  but  each  teacher  works  out  her  lesson  as 

she  sees  it  is  needed  by  her  group.     To  do  this  she  uses 

their  own  experience,   similar  experience,  and  any  literature 

which  she  may  need.     The  Bible  finds  its  place  here,  as 

biblical  literature  can  be  used  as  well  as  any  other. 

After  seeing  the  plan  in  operation,  one  might  say  it  was  a 

1 

curriculum  of "enriched  and  controlled  experience." 

The  fundamental  element  in  such  a  curriculum  con- 
sists of  well  chosen  and  well  organized  actual  experiences, 

"These  experiences  will  be  lifted  into  consciousness, 
interpreted  and  brought  under  control  in  the 'light  of 
worthy  ideas,  ideals,  and  purposes."        According  to 

Bower  there  are  eight  criteria  for  selecting  these  exper- 
iences.   Briefly  they  are: 

1.     The  experiences  whall  be  real. 

When  situations  are  taken  from  the  school  room  they 
are  very  real.  Some  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools  utilize 
every  such  opportunity.    "When  an  artificial  situaticn.  is 

1.  Bower,     The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p. 163. 

2.  Ibid,,  p,  164. 
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used,  there  is  an  attempt  to  assc3*ciate  it  very  closely  with 
some  possible  situation  in  the  life  of  the  pupil.  This 
relatedness  .insures  a  higher  degree  of  carry-over  of 
training, 

2.  Curriculum  experiences  should  be  typical. 

There  is  an  attempt  in  the  schools  to  stress  the 
most  typical  situations.     Por  example  in  the  Italian  school 
there  is  special  effort  to  use  a  situation  which  will  teach 
loyalty  to  this  country, 

3.  Experiences  should  be  selected  which  involve  choice. 

Here  the  high  school  debater  carefully  considers 

each  side. 

4.  Experiences  should  be  chosen  which  are  continuous. 

The  teachers  have  a  view  of  the  interrelatedness 
of  all  experience  and  ideals  which  tend  to  make  the  process 
continuous . 

5.  Experiences  should  be  selected  which  carry  much 
knowledge. 

In  the  character  training  here,  the  pupil's 
use  of  English  is  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher. 
Many  stories  are  learned, and  appropriate  quotations  and 
poems  are  mastered.     Facts  about  nature  are  learned.  In 
fact  knowledge  is  increased  throughout  the  plan, 

6.  Experiences  mjist  be  capable  of  expansion. 

In  the  kindergarten  a  little  boy  is  taught  to  be 

kind  and  courteous  to  a  little  girl  who  is  building  a 

chair  of  blocks.  ¥hen  he  impatiently  upsets  it  to  build  a 
better  one,  the  teacher  kindly  persuades  him  to  place  the 
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blocks  as  Mary  had  them.     He  is  learning  to  be  patient 
with  other  children  in  play,  and  this  little  trait  can  be 
expanded  later  into  consideration  of  others  with  whom  he 
may  be  working.     It  will  help  teach  him  the  much-needed 
lesson  of  being  patient  and  courteous  toward  those  whom 
he  may  consider  his  inferiors. 

?•    These  experiences  must  be  social  and  shared. 
An  examination  of  the  high  school  curriculum 
will  illustrate  thie.     The  school  government,  games,  and 
all  so-called  outside  activities  are  of  necessity  social 
and  shared. 

8,    Experiences  should  be  chosen  which  require  a 

disciplined  will. 

We  can  get  an  example  of  this  even  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  children  are  taught  to  give  up  what  they  wish  to  do  when 

it  interferes  with  the  play  of  someone  else. 

As  this  part  of  the  curriculum  has  been  studied, 

something  has  also  been  learned  of  the  method.    As  we 

examine  the  curriculum  set  forth  in  the  textbooks,  more 

discussion  of  method  must  enter. 

"When  the  curriculum  is  conceived  in  terms  of 
enriched  and  controlled  experience,  the  traditional  sharp 
distinctions  between  subjest  matter  and  method  tend  to 
disappear. •*  ^ 

The  above  is  true  as  regards  procedure.     In  thought,  however, 
method  and  curriculum  are  distinguishable  and  a  brief  expos- 
ition of  the  Boston  method  is  necessary. 
1.     Bower,  op.  cit.  p.  207. 
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The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  day's  work  is  devoted 
to  character  training.    All  teachers  participate  in  this. 
It  gives  them  a  good  opportunity  to  correlate  the  work  with 
the  rest  of  the  program  for  the  day.    When  character  is 
taught  by  specialists  who  come  in  for  the  hour,  this  high 
degree  of  correlation  is  lacking.  Methods  used  by  various 
teachers  are:  forum  discussions,  stories,  songs,  duty  pro- 
jects, displays,  dramatics,  thrift  clubs,  poster  displays, 
courtesy  clubs,  helpful  clubs,  safety  councils,  and  self- 
government.     There  are  course  outlines  of  the  different 
virtues  and  phases  of  character  development  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  teachers  in  order. 

The  course  for  the  kindergarten  has  been  prepared 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  groups  of  kindergartners  and 
the  director  of  kindergartens.     It  is  merely  a  program 
suggesting  ways  of  presenting  the  eleven  Laws  of  Character 
Building.    As  illustrations  of  each  law,  there  are  suggested 
topics  for  simple  discussion.     There  are  stories,  games, 
poems,  and  songs  to  help  teach  the  ideals.    A  bibliography 
is  given  for  the  use  of  parents  and  teachers.     Teacliers  are 
warned  against  formalizing  the  character  training  for  the 
kindergarten.     Telling  the  child  what  he  should  do  has  little 
effect  compared  with  gettin  him  to  do  the  right  thing  in  a 
normal  way. 

"Actual  life  in  an  embryonic  community  where  kind- 
ness, fair  play,  self-reliance,  and  othervirtues  are 
felt  as  imperative  on  the  part  of  each  for  the  sake  of 
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the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all,   is  by  far  the  "best 
way  to  develop  character".  ^ 

The  main  task  as  pointed  out  to  the  kindergartner , 

lies  in  "setting  the  stage"  so  that  situations  continually 

arise  where  the  virtues  can  be  taught.    The  child  must  learn 

why  his  work  is  not  satisf actory,  if  a  lesson  is  to  be 

taught.    He  must  see  for  himself  why  a  piece  of  work  aannot 

be  taken  home  or  placed  on  exhibit.     Two  characteristics  of 

little  children  serve  as  means  of  approach  and  teaching: 

imagination  and  Idve  of  imitation.     In  drama  the  child  will 

live  certain  characteristics  until  he  actually  poseeses  them. 

Stories,  pictures  and  poems  may  present  truths  which  will 

kindle  the  child* s  imagination  so  that  he  will  reach  out 

for  the  traits  he  admires. 

The  course  consists  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the 

following  laws: 

1.  Law  of  Health. 

2.  Law  of  Self-control, 

3.  Law  of  Reliance. 

4.  Law  of  Reliability. 

5.  Law  of  Glean  Play. 

6.  Law  of  Duty, 

7.  Law  of  Good  Workmanship. 

8.  Law  of  Team  Work. 

9.  Law  of  Kindness. 

10.  Law  of  Obedience  to  Duly  Constituted  Authority. 

11,  Law  of  Loyalty. 

As  an  example  of  these  lessons,  we  shall  take  Number 
IV,   the  Law  of  Kindness,     Children  of  four  and  five  are  not 
always  kind  to  playmates  and  to  animals.     They  must  be  taught 
the  meaning  and  value  of  kindness.     This  can  be  done  by 
imitation  and  later  by  daily  practice  of  kindly  acts.  As 

1. Course  for  Kindergarten,  School  Document,  number  10.  p.  7. 
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the  little  child  imitates  quickly,   it  is  important  that  the 

teacher  has  a  quiet  voice  and  kindly  manner.     She  must  be 

sympathetic  and  just  toward  every  child.     The  suggested 

procedure  is: 

I.     Topics  for  discussion; 

.  .    Ways  im  which  a  little  child  may  he  kind, 

1,  To  his  playmates, 

2,  To  his  pets. 

3,  To  the  "birds. 

4,  To  his  plants. 

II,  Practice  in  activities. 

1.  Block  building--Helping  each  other. 

2.  Games--  Playing  kindly  and  fairly. 

3.  Lunch  Periods, 

4.  "Excursions. 

III.  Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  points  of 
character  training  while  teaching  other  lessons. 

1.  Stories. 

2.  Poems. 

"Hurt  no  living  th$ng, 
Ladybug  nor  butterfly 
Nor  moth  with  dusty  wing, 
Nor  cricket  chirping  cheerily  , 
Nor  grasshopper  so  light  to  leap, 
Nor  dancing  groat,  not  beetle  fat, 
Hor  harmless  worm  that  creeps."  1 

Christina  G.  Rossetti 

IV»  Bibliography. 


The  course  for  citizenship  for  gradesr  I  to  VIII 
is  based  upom  the  following  theses: 

1.  The  ideal  citizen  is  a  person  of  character, 

2.  The  goal  of  training  is  to  produce  men  and  women 
of  the  noblest  character  possible, 

3.  Cha.racter  is  that  which  causes  a  life  to  be  domi- 
nated by  principle  rather  than  by  mere  impulse 

or  circumstance. 

4.  Fixed  principles  govern  actions  where  ideals  have 
been  stamped  into  the  mind  in  concrete  form. 


1.     School  Document,  Number  16,  1926.  p.  42, 
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5,     The  citizen  of  character  is  a  raemlDer  of  a  deraocratic 
group,  who  possesses  the  cardinal  virtues,  who  contri- 
butes his  best  talents  for  the  v/elfare  of  his  group,  and 
whose  leisure  time  is  well  spent. ^ 

The  purposes  set  forth  for  the  teacher  are: 

1.     To  set  before  the  child  the  best  a.nd  noblest  ideals. 
8.     To  stamp  these  high  ideals  upon  the  child's  mind  so 

that  his  thoughts  and  actions  will  be  guided  by  right 

prinEiples . 

3.     To  provide  opportunity  for  the  child  by  repeated  action, 
to  build  for  himself  established  habits  of  thinking 
and  actin  in  accordance  v/ith  right  principles. 


A  good  example  of  the  lesson  outline  is  on  the  Law 
f..  Health; 

I.    Daily  directed  discussion. 

1.  Health  creed  memorized 

2.  How  one's  health  influences  and  affects  others. 

3.  How  one's  health  can  be  preserved, 

4.  Subjects  that  affect  the  health  of  the  community, 

II,     Practice  in  activities, 

1.  ¥rite  original  slogans, 

2.  IlLake  health  charts. 

3.  Originate  health  plays, 

4.  Form  health  clubs. 

5.  Give  lantern  slide  talks. 

6.  Arrange  lectures  by  local  authorities. 

7.  Form  safety  squads. 

II,     Instruction  through  the  stressing  of  important  points 
while  teachin  various  subjects  of  the  curriculaura. 

A.  Literature,  Examples: 

1,  Story  of  Pastaur. 

2.  Story  of  the  builing  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

B,  History. 

1.  Care  of  health  by  soldiers. 

2.  Sanitation  in  war  camps. 

C.  Geography. 

1,     Sanitary  conditions  in  selection  of  iaoraes , 

D,  Hygiene-r-  entire  course. 

IV,      Extensive  bibliography  on  health. 


School  Document,  Number  10.  1924.  p.  9. 
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Finally  we  shall  examine  "briefly  the  text  book  of 

the  secondary  school.     The  head  master  is  asked  to  establish 

friendly  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  home.     He  is 

supposed  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  the  parents  through 

printed  communications,     pamphlets,  reports  of  progress, 

letters  of  advice  and  approbation,  parents'  meetings  and 

individual  conferences.     The  personality  of  the  teacher 

is  stressed.     She  stands  before  the  pupils  "an  open  book 

1 

read  by  them  at  all  times".      There  is  a  code  of  ehtics 

drawn  up  for  the  teaching  profession  of  Boston,     If  one 

teaches  character  he  must  first  achieve  it  himself.  If  the 

pupils  acquire  character,   there  needs  to  be  a  democratic 

organization  of  the  school.     This  means  provision  for  pupil 

participation.     Two  factors  are  of  great  service  here: 

|.     High  school  morality  codes. 

These  present  to  the  pupil  codes  of  laws  which  have 
grown  out  of  experience.  The  pupil  may  adopt  one  of 
these  or  with  them  at  hand  may  make  one  of  his  own. 
Codes  given  in  the  text  book  as  examples  are  those 
prepared  by  Caroline  M.  Brevard  and  Vernon  P»  Squires. 
The  latter  iakes  the  better  appeal  to  the  youth  of 
today  and  is  worth  outlining  here: 

1.  Be  Strong. 

a.  In  Purpose. 

b.  Physiaally. 

2.  Be  Brave. 

a.  Be  brave  in  heart, 

b.  Be  morally  brave. 

3.  Be  modest. 

In  thought,,  in  word,  in  dress,  in  action, 

4.  Be  ©bedient. 

5.  ^e  Clean. 

6.  Be  Industrious. 

a.  By  being  efficient. 

b.  By  beginning  to  think  of  your  life  work. 

7 .  Be  Kind. 

8.  Be  fair  and  Square, 

a.  _Be-£air-tQ-oth.ecs^ 

1.     Character  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  P.  15. 
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2.  Be  fair  to  yourself. 

3.  Be  fair  to  the  state. 

Another  factor  making  for  democEatic  organization  of 

the  schooi  is: 

II ♦    Student  councils  and  student  government. 

Perhaps  there  is  no    high  school  today  where 
students  do  not  practice  or  at  least  request  to  practice 
student  government.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  300  junior 
high  schools  to  get  infonjiation  on  student  government. 
Answers  were  received  from  191  of  them.     This,   like  all 
questionnaire  methods  was  not  satisfactory  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  from,  but  some  valuable  comments  were  made; 

1,    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  are  exper- 
imenting in  student  government  as  a  means  of  develovang 
citizenship.     This  shows  that  the  movement  has  a  nation  wide 
interest. 


2«     It  helps  the.  students  to  participate  properly 
in  adult  organizations  later. 

3.  It  is  still  in  the  first  stage  of  experimental 

work. 

4.  All  replies  confirm  the  idea  that  student  govern- 
ment should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  between  students  and 
faculty. 

5.  There  is  value  in  a  written  constitution. 

6.  Tha  qualifications  of  high  scholarship  is  not 
always  required. 

7.  It  does  not 'seem  to  be  so  much  of  a  disciplining 
device  as  to  settle  general  problems  of  the  school. 

8.  "Town  m.eetings"  or  open  forums  tend  to  devel- 
op school  citizenship. 

9.  The  opinions  of  pupils  and  teaeners  coincide 

as  to  many  of  the  defects,  as  vjell  as  many  of  the  advantages. 
They  speak  in  favor  of  it  because, 

a.  Student  participation  is  successful  and 
worth  while. 

b.  It  promotes  worthy  citizenship. 

c.  It  is  an  aid  to  discipline. 

d.  It  promotes  school  work  and  school  spirit. 

e.  It  tends  to  develop  a  cooperative  spirit 
between  faculty  and  students. 

f .  It  develops  responsibility  and  a  respect 
for  law  and  order. 
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A  sample  constitution  is  given  to  assist  the  students  of 
Boston  in  making  theirs. 

A  second  great  factor  in  the  formation  of  character 
in  the  secondary  schools  is  Offered  in  the  general  school 
activities.  Some  of  ihese  are: 

1.  Assemblies. 

2,  Home  room  periods. 

3..'    Student  group  activities. 

The  last  term  is  better  than  the  word  "extra-curricular". 
"  The  word    *extra-curriculai**as  commonly  used  is  something  of 
a  misnomfir.     It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  wise  to  use 
a  term  which  seems  to  make  a  decided  separation  between  the 
curriculum  itself  and  activities  which  hr ve  their  use  in 
the  curriculum." 

4.  The  high  school  library, 

5.  Visual  a.ids, 

A  new  visual  aid  is  the  film,  which  promises  to  be  a  great 

success.     These  are  being  used  in  colleges  and  other  schools 

and  it  is  hoped  that  their  use  will  continue. 

Other  visual  aids  suggested  are:     sculpture,  mural  tablets, 

the  flag,  posters  annoujncing  student  activities,  honor  rolls, 

thrift  and  other  educational  charts,  exhibition  casefe , , exhib- 

its  of  flora  and  bird  life,  posters  giving  messages  through 

art  displays,  and  moral  code  posters.     The  last  mentioned  are 

0j'^j  so  well  done  that  they  deserve  special  mention.     Such  topics 

as  the  following  are  illustrated: 

1.     If  I  want  to  be  a  happji  useful  citizen,  I  must 
have  courage  and  hope. 


1.     Character  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  p.  49. 
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2.  Wisdom.. 

5.  Industry  and  good  habits. 
4,  Truth  and  honesty. 

They  are  attractive,  modern^and  make  a  quick  appeal  to 
young  people.  Placing  a  nev/  poster  in  every  room  each  week 
helps  develop  character  and  clean  living. 

In  the  procedure  the  work  is  carried  out  as  situations 
and  subject  matter  present  opportunities.     The  social  studies 
are  thought  to  give  the  most  res^sonable  and  direct  appraach 
to  the  development  of  good  citizdinship.     They  develop  all  the 
fundajnental  virtues,  and  especially  do  they  inculcate 
obedience  to  law  and  higher  authorities.     "English  composi- 
tion emphasizes  sincerity.    Even  greater  values  for  character 
training  come  feom  a  study  of  literature: 

1.  In  common  v.dth  all  the  arts  it  provides  a 
worthy  means  for  the  use  of  leisure, 

2.  It  deepens  the  sense  of  obligation  to  others. 

3.  It  promotes  and  demands  an  attitude  of  open- 
mindedness , 

This  value  of  literature  is  not  confined  t&  American  Liter- 
ature.     The  literature  of  any  nation  is  an  expression  of 
the  personality  of  that  nation.  There  one  finds  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  its  people.     It  is  very  essential  for 
Americans  to  appreciate  these  good  qualities  of  other 
nations.  Mathematics  is  thought  to  show  a  pupil  "finite 
^)  nature  with  respect  to  the  infinite;   it  puts  him  in  touch 

with  immortality  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  laws  that 
J)  / 

ar  eternal. 


1.  Character  Education  in  Secondary  ^chonlR.  pp.  62-63, 
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When  science  ia  taken  up,   it  is  not  in  a  compartment 

"by  itself  lest  it  contaminate  religion^ 

"In  a  v/ord  science  has  as  its  single  objective 

the  search  for  trutri.  In  the  study  of  science, 

even  in  its  most  elementary  forms,  one  finds  that  one 
must  be  homest  and  openminded;   that  nature  is  consist- 
ent and  d|pendable;   that  religion  in  its  large  sense 
is  real".- 

The  attitude  toward  music  as  part  of  the  curriculum 
is  quite  Grecian.     In  ancient  Greece  no  boy  was  allowed  to 
groiw  to  manhood  without  a  thorough  study  of  music.     It  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  character 
building.     The  very  purpose  of  art  is" to  stimulate  the 
appreciation  of  life  and  to  intensify  the  joy  of  living? 

As  commercial    technical  subjects  are  governed  by 
vocational  objectives,   they  have  a  high  degree  of  moral 
value.     It  is  easy  to  get  the  pupils  to  see  that  those 
who  have    products  to  sell  must  have  something  that  will 
really  be  of  va.lue  to  the  purchaser. 

Even  the  domestic  arts  add  their  quota  to  moral 
training,     "'^he  well-managed  home  is  itself  a  community 
where  civic  virtues  jrow."      In  home  economics  girls  learn 
true  economy  and  responsibility. 

Personality  records  are  suggested,    .Several  systems 
are  offered.     The  present  plan  consists  of  five  qualities; 

1,  Reliability. 

2,  Initiative  or  leadership. 

3,  Aptitude  and  tastes. 

4,  Manner  and  appea.rance. 

5,  Cooperation  in  work. 

1.  .Character  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  p.  63. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  64. 

3.  Ibid.  p.  65, 
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On  the  teacher's  key  chart  for  marking  these  personalities, 
the  above  list  extends  down  the  middle  of  the  page.     A.t  the 
left  are  various  positive  degrees  and  kinds  of  each  quality 
which  can  be  checked  as  representing  a  pupil;  at  the  right 
are  similar  lists  of  negative  qualities  to  be  checked. 

The  text  book  closes  with  a  list  of  suggested  ques- 
tions, possible  situations,  sayings  of  great  men,  quotations 
froHL  literature  and  a  bibliography  for  developing  right 
character  traits.  These  suggestions  are  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  teacher  as  she  thinks  best.  In  each  case  it  is  left 
to  the  teacher  to  decide  which  traits  need  most  stress  in 
her  school,  and  how  these  traits  can  be  best  developed. 
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Operation  in  the  In  order  to  realize 

Kindergarten. 

this  curriculum  and  method  as 
a  living  and  functioning  plan,  one  needs  to  observe  i-t% 
actual  operation  in  the  school  room.     Three  rooms  which  are 
representative  of  the  three  course  of  curriculum,  are  the 
kindergarten,  sixth  grade,  and  freshman  high  school. 

The  kindergarten  which  is  observed  has  about  thirty- 
five  boys  and  girls, four  and  five  years  of  age.     The  little 
chairs  are  arranged  in  a  large  circle,  and  as  the  children 
arrive  they  sit  down.     Sometimes  they  get  up  and  move  about, 
but  rather  quietly.    Miss  Prescott  and  her  assistant  seem 
to  love  every  child.     Both  have  a  world  of  patience  and  yet 
are  firm  at  just  the  right  moment.    As  it  comes  time  for 
work  the  little  group  Heat  themselves  in  their  chairs  and 
even  up  the  circle.    Miss  Ppescott*s  chair  is  a  part  of  the 
circle,  and  Miss  Hagar  goes  to  the  piano.    As  the  teacher 
sits  with  them  she  asks  if  any  child  has  anything  to  tell 
her.     Julia  goes  and  whispers  to  her.     Then  Miss  Prescott 
tells  the  other  children  what  she  says  if  it  is  of  any 
valsie.or  interest  to  them.     This  time  it  is,     Julia  has  told 
about  her  baby  brother,  and  how  her  mother  took  him  out 
walking.    Someone  runs  to  the  teacher  and  tells  her  of  a 
mistake  someone  has  made.    Miss  Prescott  asks  them  not  to 
tell  her  when  anyone  makes  a  mistake. 

Some  children  tell  stories  which  are  not  interesting 
enough  to  repeat,  but  they  are  allowed  to  tell  them  to  the 
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teacher  anyway.    The  next  one  which  is  reproduced  is  told 
by  Rosie.    She  has  told  Miss  Prescott  a  lovely  story  about 
two  dolls  to  whom:  she  gave  a  birthday  party.    One  doll  wore 
a  yellow  dress,  and  to  her  Rosie  gave  a  yellow  candle.  The 
other  doll  wore  a  blue  dress,  and  she  received  a  blue  candle. 
This  story  is  enjoyed  by  all,  and  Miss  Prescott  comments  on 
Rosies talking  so  nicely.     At  every  opportunity  the  teachers 
make  favorable  comments  on  the  children's  remarks  and  actions 
This  use  of  the  law  of  satisfaction  is  perhaps  a  great 
factor  in  the  excellent  order  and  effort  which  is  always  in 
evidence. 

Rosie  is  given  a  doll  and  a  sofa  to  place  on  the 
floor  in  the  center  of  the  circle.    As  she  and  Miss  Prescott 
seat  the  doll,  they  find  the  sofa  is  broken.    Rosie  happens 
to  pass  directly  before  the  visitors.  The  teacher  allows  her 
to  do  so  twice  reminding  her  to  say  "pardon  me".  Rosie 
seems  to  get  this  mastered  the  second  or  third  time.  But 
what  shall  they  do  with  the  broken  sofa?    A  boy  suggests  it 
can  be  mended.  It  is  set  back  to  be  mended  with  plasticene. 
If  they  have  a  chair  now,  they  must  make  one.    Miss  Prescott 
gives  Rosie  some  blocks  and  asks  her  if  she  can  make  a  chair. 
She  begins  by  laying  two  blocks  on  the  floor  and  two  across 
the  top  of  them.     It  does  not  look  enough  like  a  chair  to 
please  even  Rosie.    She  looks  at  it .discouraged;  then  sudden- 
ly she  turns  and  asks  for  some  other  blocks—  big  square  ones 
Tony  has  a  bright  idea  and  runs  up  to  make  the  chair.  He 
picks  up  the  blocks  without  being  hindered.     Then  the  teacher 
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asks  him  if  he  should  not  leave  them  there  for  Rosie  to 
finish  her  chair.    He  decides  to  do  so  and  finally  gets 
the  bloclcs  replaced  as  she  had  them.    He  is  taught  to  have 
^j^j  respect  for  others  and  patience  with  their  work  although 

he  knows  he  could  do  the  job  better  and  much  more  quickly. 

Meanwhile  Rosie  looks  for  the  "big  square  one". 
Miss  Prescott  asks  her  if  it  is  not  in  a  certain  box. She  says 
it  is.    Miss  Prescott  tells  her  those  are  cubes.    But  after 
all  they  ar  not  what  Rosie  wants.    A  boy  suddenly  thinks 
where  the  blocks  are  and  Miss  Prescott  allows  him  to  help 
Rosie  find  them.  As  the  blocks  are  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  Rosie  starts  to  pass  before  the  visitor  again. 
Perhaps  she  enjoys  saying  "pardon  me?  But  she  has  learned 
to  say  it  now,  and  the  teacher  asks  her  if  there  is  not 
some  other  wfy  she  can  go  without  passing  befote  the  visi- 
tors.   She  has  learned  the  lesson  of  politeness  in  saying 
"pardon  me",  and  now  she  must  learn  the  greater  lesson  of 
politeness — acting  so  that  she  will  seldom  have  to  say  it. 
She  gets  the  big  block  and  returns  to  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle.   She  stands  four  blocks  up  for  legs  and  lays  the  square 
flat  one  on  top. 

The  teachers  have  a  world  of  patience  with  her,  as 
though  that  chair  was  the  only  thing  they  would  have  to  do  . 
all  day.  The  procedure  is  such  that  the  intetest  of  the  one 
playing  in  the  center  is  the  interest  of  the  group.  There 
are  not  several  movements  started  around  the  circle,  but 
instead  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  project  in  the  center, 
Now  can  Rosie  b^ld  a  back  to  her  chair?    She  does 
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not  know  how.  Miss  Prescott  asks  a  boy  to  help  her  by 
showing  her  his  chair.    He  rises  and  turns  his  chair  around 
so  Rosie  can  see  it.     Then  she  takes  the  blocks  for  the 
back  and  stands  them  on  the  floor  instead  of  on  the  chair 
seat.    Finally  she  is  led  to  see  where  they  are  on  the  boy's 

chair,  and  places  them  correctly  on  her  own.    Now  if  it 

f 

would  just  stay  together:    Miss  Prescott  says  they  expect 
to  mend  the  sofa  with  plasticene.    A  boy  suggests  that 
they  put  the  chair  together  with  plasticene,  also.  It  is 
now  placed  on  the  table  with  the  sofa  to  be  finished  later. 
The  doll  and  some  candles  are  also  laid  there  so  that  when 
the  sofa  and  chair  are  mad<i  ready,  the  doll  party  can  be  held. 
Miss  Hagar  hands  an  acorn  cup  to  one  of  the  girls.     The  child 
takes  it  to  Miss  Prescott  who  stands  her  on  a  chair.  The 
teacher  tells  the  group  a  story  about  the  oak  trees  and  the 
acorns , 

Miss  Hagar  plays  the  piano  and  they  march  around 
and  sing.    After  a  few  minutes  of  this  work  they  are  ready 
for  their  special  character  lesson.     Three  children  stand 
inside  the  circle  and  all  sing  America  and  Three  Cheers 
for  the  Red  .  White,  and  Blue.    They  talk  about  the  colors 
of  the  flag. 

Red  s  brave  and  strong. 
Whites  Clean. 
Blue  =  True. 

Carol  is  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center  and  hold  the  flag. 
Some  of  the  children  speak  out  when  they  should  not.  Instead 
of  saying"sh(",  "sh^^.and  clapping  hands  for  order,  Miss 
Prescott  looks  at  them  and  places  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 
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That  is  enough. 

Next  is  the  story.  All  move  their  chairs  up  around 
Miss  Prescott.    Miss  Hagar  also  joins  the  group.     They  sit 
quietly.     All  close  their  eyes,  for  a  moment.     Then  Miss 
Prescott  tells  them  the  story  of  George  Washington,  and 
how  brave  he  was  wheuhems  a  little  boy.    She  spoke  of  his 
being  a  soldier  but  did  not  stress  the  glory  of  war.  After 
the  war  was  over  his  country  needed  somebody  to  lead  them  in 
time  of  peace.     George  Washington  was  the  best  man  they 
could  find  for  leader,  then.  They  needed  somebody  who  was 
brave  to  be  their  first  president. 

A  story    is  told  about  Lincoln.  He  too  was  brave 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.     Other  boys  had  been  brave.  Hans, 
a  little  boy  of  Holland  stopped  the  leak  in  the  dike  and 
saved  many  lives.     He  was  so  brave  that  he  almost  froze  to 
death  before  someone  csjne  and  found  him. 

And  girls  are  brave  as  well  as  boys.    Miss  Prescott 
tells  the  story  about  the  little  girl  whose  father  kept  the 
light  house.     One  day  he  was  away  and  a  storm  came  up.  She 
knew  that  ships  were  6ut  in  the  harbor  and  that  they  might 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  if  they  did  not  see  the 
light.    So  she  climbed  up  into  the  tower  and  lighted  it. 
Then  the  fog  became  so  heavy  that  she  feared  the  sailors 
could  not  see  the  lights,  and  she  sounded  the  fog  horn. 
When  her  father  came  he  asked  her  who  did  it.    He  had  seen 
the  light  when  he  was  on  the  other  side. of  the  harbor.  When 
he  was  almost  lost  in  the  fog,  he  had  heard  the  horn.  How 
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he  praised  his  little  daughter  for  being  brave  and  helping 
all  the  sailors  get  home  safelyl 

And  are  there  any  brave  boys  and  girls  here?  Yes, 
there  is  Carol  who  has  just  had  her  teeth  filled,  Carol 
goes  up  to  Miss  Prescott  and  the  class  are  told  just  how  it 
was  done.     They  see  the  finished  work.    All  clap  their  hands 
for  Carol  because  she  was  brave.    Now  John  volunteers.  He 
has  had  a  tooth  extracted.  All  clap  their  hands  for  John 
who  was  brave.    Another  child  must  soon  go  to  the  dentist. 
All  clap  their  hands  for  her  to  cheer  her  on.    And  finally 
Miss  Prescott  asks  them  all  to  clap  for  the  dentist  who 
helps  us  keep  well.    Here  is  a  health  lesson  as  well  as  one 
on  bravery.  They  are  closely  connected  as  usual  in  the 
procedure.     Other  health  questions  are; 

Iffhat  do  we  do  with  milk  every  day? 

"What  do  we  do  with  fresh  air  every  day? 

The  children  come  to  Miss  Prescott  and  Miss  Hagar 
for  just  one  minute  if  they  wish  to  tell  them  something. 
And  now  it  is  lunch  time  and  all  go  to  another  room  for 
lunch. 
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Operation  in  the  For  an  example  of 

Elementary  School, 

the  elementary  work  one 

might  -.veil  visit  the  sixth  grade,  some  morning.     There  has 

been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  on  curriculum  for  that  age. 

The  morning's  work  begins  with  a  scripture  reading: 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  JehovaJi,  all  ye  lands; 
Serve  Jehovah  with  gladness; 
Come  before  His  presence  with  singing. 
Know  ye  that  Jehovafi,  He  is  God; 
It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  we  are  His. 
¥e  are  His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture. 
Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving 
And  into  His  courts  with  praise. 
Give  thanks  unto  Him,  and  bless  His  name. 
ForrJehovah  is  good;  His  loving  kindness  endureth 
forever , 

And  His  faithfulness  unto  all  generations. 

Psalm  100, 

All  bow  their  heads  very  quietly  and  reverently  for  a  few 
minutes.     This  seems  to  bring  a  favorable  attitude  for  the 
lesson  period.    Although  there  is  no  creed,  no  interpretation 
of  the  scripture,  and  no  spoken  prayer,  there  seems  to  be  an 
experience  of  worsnip  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.     The  state 
of  mind  and  aspiration  caused  by  this  experience  gives  a 
normative  setting  for  the  teaching  of  character  and  ideals. 

The  lesson  begins  with  the  salute  to  the  flag.  These 
are  Italian  girls  and  the  teacher  stresses  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to        United  States. 

""What  law  have  we  been  studying  this  month?" 
The  answer  comes  at  onde,  "loyalty". 
Miss  O'Brien  places  an  outline  of  the  points  on  the  board 
as  the  pupils  review  it; 
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Loyalty . 

T.  To  God- -reverence  and  devotion 

II.  To  our  parents —  love  and  sacrifice. 

III«  To  our  nation--patriotism . 

IV,  To  our  3chools--school  spirit  and  class  spirit. 

V,  To  our  neighbors. 

VI,  To  our  ideals. 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  mentioned.     It  has  heen 

studied  previously  and  the  pupils  connect  it  at  once  with 

asks 

loyalty  to  God.     Then  Miss  0*Brien^what  other  loyalties  are 
shown  in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Various  answers  are:  "flb 
the  nation  *"to  her  neighbors";  "and  to  ideal^*.  They  decide 
that  all  answers  are  correct.     If  one  is  loyal  to  God  he 
must  be  loyal  to  other  factors  in  his  life.     On  the  other 
hand  if  he  is  really  loyal  to  one  of  these  factors  he  must 
at  the  same  time  be  loyal  to  others,  usually  including 

God.    This  is  not  saying  that  there  is  a  transfer  of  training^ 
from  one  to  the  other.     It  is  saying  that  there  are  connections 
between  all,  and  that  they  are  so  boujid  up  together  that  if 
an  ideal  is  working  rightly  in  one  field  of  life,  it  must 
affect  the  whole  pattern.     There  is  excellent  work  shown 
here  toward  the  integration  of  character. 

The  discussion      i?=5  not  confined  to  a  few  pupils. 
Miss  O'Brien  waits  until  nearly  all  hands  are  raised  before 
she  calls  a  girl*s  name.     There  is  such  an  eager  response 
of-. hands  over  loyalty  that  they  still  have  them  raised  when 
a  pupil  begins  to  talk.    Miss  O'Brien  asks  them  to  put  down 
their  hands  when  a  lady  is  speaking,  "please".     This  cour- 
teoua  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  always  in 
evidence.     It  seems  that  the  pupils  cannot  help  but  be 
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influenced  by  her  kind  and  loving  attitude. 

The  next  story  reviewed  is  tlie  story  of  the  leaking 
dike.    Here  is  found  loyalty  to  neighbors,  country  and  ideals. 
The  usual  integration  is  suggested.  Miss  O'Brien  asks  for 
the  story  they  ha*e studied  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
loyalty  to  neighbors.    A  girl  at  once  volunteer©    with  the 

story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.    There  is-  no  comment  » 

II  )> 
which  could  be  called  scriptural  interpretation. 

Further  work    is  done  on  Loyalty  to  Ideals.  To  what 

ideals  must  one  be  loyal? 

1.  Honesty.  7,  Cleanliness. 

2.  Obedience.  S.  Fair  play. 

3.  Duty.  9.  Team  work. 

4.  Self-control  10,  Good  workmanship. 

5.  Self-reliance.  11.  i^indness, 

6.  Reliability. 

"What  do  we  mean  by  ideals?  That  is  a  difficult  word  for  the 

sixth  grade,"  sayS  Miss  O'Brien.     The  answer  cftme9,"It  is 

somathing  we  reach  for" • 

To  close  the  period  of  special  character  education 

the  teacher  gives  a  situation  for  them  to  think  over  and 

report  on  .      next  Monday; 

"Suppose  Miss  O'Brien  would  go  out  of  the  room. 
Ifhen  she  comes  in  after  a  few  minutes,  she  asks,  'Did  any 
girl  talk?'  Some  girl  says  ♦Uo,  I  did  not.*  This  girl  had 
whispered  of  laughed.    Was  she  truthful?  Please  think  this 
over  for  next  Monday." 

Next  comes  the  arithmetic  lesson.  The  pupils  are 

learning  to  read  and  write  decimals.    Again  the  teacher 

gets  almost  100^  response  of  hands  for  most  of  the  questions. 

There  are  situations  arising  here  where  Miss  O'Brien  can 
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teach  ideals,  or  as  these  sixth  grade  pupils  say,  to  reach 
after  somathing.    She  asks  them  to  read  ".OOSS.     Then  she 
giveB  them  ?00830V  and  next,   " ,008300 They  read  it  all 
as  eighty- three  tenthousandths .     Finally  one  girl  says 
"It*s  always  that".  "Suppose**,  said  the  teacher,  "  that 
we  say  if^never  changes  its  value*.  That  sounds  more  like 
high  school  girls  would  say  it,"    Here  we  have  the  integration 
of  arithmetic,  English,  and  character  training.     There  is 
jrhe  motive  given  to  the  pupil  to  "reach  after"  forms  of 
English  as  used  by  "high  school  girls". 

In  the  sixth  grade  they  read  decimals  only  to  the 
fifth  place.     But  again  Miss  0»Brien  does  not  want  them  to 
get  the  idea  that  knowledge  stops  at  the  sixth  grade.  They 
must  reach  out  and  see  there  is  much  more  in  decimal  lore 
to  conquer.    She  asks  "  If  we  had  the  sixth  place  in  this 
grade,  what  would  it  "be  called?"    One  of  the  brightest 
girls  answered  at  once,  "hundred  thousandths". 

The  teacher  is  very  courteous  and  never  speaks 
when  a  pupil  is  talking  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  she  courteously  says  "pardon  me".    She  teaches  them 
to  be  exact  in  answering  questions.  They  must  use  good 
English,  and  not  answer  carelessly. 
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Operation  in  the  A  brief  visit  to 

Secondary  Schools. 

the  secondary  schools  gives 
us  an  idea  of  one  method  used  there.  This  method  is  that  of 
debate.     First  the  teacher  tells  a  story  illustrating  fair 
play.     This  is  discussed  by  the  class  and  it  is  planned  how 
they  may     use  it  for  the  groundwork  of  a  debate.  Points 
are  written  out  for  both  sides.    Next  each  girl  writes  a 
story,  which  illustrates  the  apparent  breaking  of  a  law. 
This  must  also  offer  points  which  some  pupils  might  contend 
give  proof  that  the  conduct  was  justified.    After  these 
stories  are  written,  they  are  read  before  the  school.  A 
vote  is  taken  on  them,  and  one  is  chosen  as  the  best 
for  debate  building.    All  the  girls  write  out  arguments. 
One  girl  is  chosen  as  leader  in  building  the  debate,  ana 
in  arranging  the  speakers  for  both  sides.     In  preparing 
their  arguments,  the  d-abaters  have  access  to  the  arguments 
written  out  by  the  class,  and  may  use  any  of  them. 

For  the  first  debate  they  use  the  story  about  Dan's 
using  Jim's  outline  for  his  paper.    The  subject  for  debate 
was  "Resolved  that  Dan  did  wrong  when  he  copied  and  used 
Jim's  Outline".     The  affirmative  had  plenty  of  reasons  to 
prove  that  Dan  was  in  the  wrong.    The  negative  side 
debated  well^ trying  to  show  that  the  teacher  aid  not  say  that 
they  must  make  their  own  outlines,  and  that  anyway  a  pupil 
had  a  right  to  use  outlines  in  books  and  he  might  just  as 
well  use  another  pupil's  outline  as  to  take  one  from  a  book. 
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As  each  argument  is  given,  the  whole  school  writes  down  points. 

At  the  close  of  each  argument  these  are  read.    After  all  the 
debaters  have  spoken,  talks  from  the  floor  are  welcome. 
Finally  the  entire  school  decides  "by  vote  which  side  has 
made  the  "better  argument.     In    the  present  case,  there  is  a 
decided  majority  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side. 

Other  stories  are  -ftow  chosen  which  teach  other 
ideals, and  are  likewise  used  for  debate. 
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Chapter  III, 
Appraisal  of  the  Present  Flan. 

Results  noted  by  Finally  there 

Teachers . 

should  be  an  appraisal 
of  this  very  interesting  plan.    ¥e  find  such  an  appraisal 
very  difficult  if  we  attempt  it  scientifically.    When  we 
ask  about  tests,  some  superintendents  say  there  hajs  been 
none  given.    One  teacher  replied  that  they  had  made  a  num- 
ber of  tests.     By  tests  she  meant  situations  which  had 
risen  and  tested  the  child's  conduct.     It  was  believed 
that  there  had  often  been  improvement  in  the  child's 
conduct  over  a  similar  situation  before  the  period  of 
character  training  began.    But  there  had  been  no  initial 
test  given  of  which  the  one  mentioned  was  a  duplicate.  Nor 
was  the  one  mentioned  such  that  could  measure  gradations  of 
improvement.     The  measurement  was  qualitative,  not  quantita- 
tive.    It  was  only  an  estimate.    Usually  the  Boston  teachers 
do  not  call  such  procedure  a  test.     They  give  many  such 

examples,  however,  where  they  feel  certain  there  is  improve- 
ment . 

¥e  are  not  discounting  the  worth  of  such  appraisals. 
We  know  there  can  be  an  assurance  of  many  things  "hoped  for 
and  evidence  of  things  uMseen".     In  fact  these  often  repre- 
sent the  greater  evidence.    We  seem  to  know  least  about 
measurements  when  we  work  with  the  greatest  realities  in 
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the  universe. 

If  the  Boston  School  Coimnittee  can  feel  sure  that 

1 

behind  the  "visible  work,  there  is  a  work  invisible",  which 
is  being  promoted  by  their  instruction,   they  are  justified 
in  proceeding.     In  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
for  1928^results  are  discussed.     A  siLailar  discussion  is 

given  by  Dr.  Burke  in  his  article  "Character  Education  for 

2 

Citizenship".    He  begins  the  report  on  results  with  these 
3 

words: 

"¥e  are  laboring  under  no  illusion.    We  appreciate 
fully  the  magnitude  of  our  tasks,  and  are  far  from  extrava- 
gant in  our  expectations.     The  results  flowing  from  this  work 
in  character  developipemt  — the  very  tap  root  of  good  cit- 
izenship—  are  intangible  and  unmeasurable  as  all  spiritual 
reactions  are." 

Even  though  Dr.  Burke  considers  these  qualities 
'Intangible  and  unmeasurable"  and  can  give  no  scientific, 
quantitative  measurement  of  what  the  schools  have  accom- 
plished, he  is  not  discouraged.    Conferences  with  him  on 
this  subject  give  one  the  impression  that  he  is  very  opti- 
mistic about  the  matter,  even  though  he  realizes  its  diffi- 
culties and  limitations,  m  uhe  reports  of  results,  he 
quotes  as  his  authority,  the  reports  of  teachers,  parents, 
pupils  and  visitors.    He  is  confident  as  he  considers  this 
evidence,  that  they  are  making  a  noticeable  and  increasing 
gain  in  the  production  of  character.     The  following  traits 

are  sspecially  mentioned  as  being  improved  by  the  workT 

1.  School  Document,  JMo.  ii  —  p.  13. 

2.  Burke,  J.E ., "Character  Education  for  Citizenship"  p.  226. 

3.  Ibid.  p.  226. 
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"  1,  Personal  and  civic  honesty. 

2.  Practice  in  truth  telling. 

3.  Effort  to  choose  the  right  and  reject  the  wrong. 

4.  Reverence  for  elders  and  superiors. 

5.  Respect  for  law  and  order  and  for  others*  fights  and 
privileges . 

6.  Growth  in  Eoral  judgments.  i 

7.  Appreciation;  of  spiritual  values. 

Dr,  Burke  often  sees  evidence  in  the  teachers*  reports,  of 
the  development  of  better  citizenship,  of  finer  collective 

and  natioal  spirit    and  fiaally  the  "dawning  of  an  educated 

2 

public  sentiment'.'    Pupils  are  learning  to  feel  responsibil- 
ity for  their  community.     They  know  it  needs  a  good  moral 

leadership.  Here  he  quotes  a  teacher *s  report  which  is 

3 

worth  reproducing  : 

•^I  feel  that  the  most  distinct  benefit  from  our 
work  in  citizenship  is  the  formation  of  a  new  attitude 
of  mind.     The  weight  of  public  opinion  (that  is,  What 
will  my  classmates  think?)  is  manifestly  on  the  side  of 
right.    Whereas,  a  few  years  ago  a  boys*  club  generally 
would  choose.:  the  most  daring  or  more  mischievous  boy 
for  its  leader,  the  choice  noCv/  falls  to  one  who  in  the 
estimation,  of  the  class  possesses  desirable  qualities 
as  a  citizen,     I  believe  that  the  creation  of  public  opiH- 
i on:  that  immediately  condemns  the  slacker,  the  dishonest, 
the  disobedient,  and  commends  the  praiseworthy  and  reli- 
able is  most  vital,  since  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
public  opinion  that  rules  in  democracy." 


observations  of  llr.  Henry  A,  Pulliajn.    Mr.  Pulliam  of  Padu- 
cah,  Kentucky  visited  Boston  in  1927  and  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  character  education  work  in  the  public  schools.  He 
is  not  a  teacher,  but  is  deeply  interested  in  children.  By 


Results  noted 
"by  observers. 


In  the  annual  report  Dr.  Burke  also  records  the 
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Ibid.  p.  226. 
Ibid.  p.  227. 
Ibid.     p.  227. 
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prof  essiori!  he  is  a  civil  engineer,  but  has  leisure  time  in 
which  he  studies  social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 
He  made  such  intelligent  and  illumina.ting  remarks  about 
the  school  that  Dr.  Burke  asked  him  to  write  his  impressions. 

Mr.  Pulliam  believes  that  most  pupils  of  the  Boston 
Schools  have  greater  ability  in  moral  discrimination  than  pu- 
pils of  the  same  ages  are  accustomed  to  have.    He  feels  cer- 
tain that  there  are  "indications"  of  results  in  conduct, 
"some  of  which  are  tangible  and  others  deducible,  but  none 

1 

the  less  obvious  to  eiien  mediocre  students  of  human  nature," 
As  evidence  he  cites  the  following  points  made  by  teachers: 

1.  Better  order  in  the  schools  since  this  work  was 
inaugurated. 

2.  Fewer  truancy  reports. 

3.  Three  reports  of  less  police  action  concerning 
bad  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 

4.  Less  profanity. 

5.  More  respectful  attitude  of  pupils  toward  teachers, 

6.  A  reduction  in  cases  sent  to  the  Boys*  Disciplin- 
ary School, 

7.  A  reduction  in  number  of  boys  sent  to  court. 

8.  Parents  have  noticed  improvement. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Pulliam  made  no  observation 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  character  work.  Besides, 
we  do  not  know  how  many  irrelevant  factors  have  been  working. 
There  could  be  no  control  of  those,  and  in  fact  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  to  try  to  control  some  of  them.    ¥e  must 
conclude  ,  however,  with  Mr.  Pulliam  that  the  Character 
Education  has  contributed  its  quota  to  the  good  work. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Pulliam* s  observations  showed  uncer- 
tainty and  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  few  teachers.  In 


1.    Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent.  1928.  p.  25. 
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a  few  cases  teachers  have  admitted  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  notice  any  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
work.    None,  however,  reported  any  harm  done  by  the  method, 
A  few    teachers  criticised  the  work,  and  Mr.  Pulliam  felt 
that  others  would  have  liked  to  except  for  diplomatic 
reasons.    Some  were  afraid  that  the  wo  rk  would  make  "hyp- 
ocrites and  prigs"  of  the  children,  and  that  it  was  a  waste 
of  time,  anyway.  Such  teachers  were  very  few,  perhaps  five 
per  cent  of  the  teaching  force. 

Mr.  Pulliam* s  report  is  in  general  harmony  with 
other  observation  and  conferences  with  teachers  and  super- 
intendents.    In  one  of  these  conferences,  with  a  teacher  of 
high  school  girls,  she  stated  that  she  saw  great  benefits 
from  the  work.    Her  opinion  came  from  observing  the  pupils 
as  situations  arose  to  try  them.  She  had  carried  on  some  com- 
munication with  the  homes  and  knew  of  cases  where  the 
parents  realized  that  good  results  were  produced.    A  sixth 
grade  teacher  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work.  She 
mentioned  "Phyllis",  a  very  difficult  girl  who  seemed  to  be 
helped  more  than  the  average  girl.    At  the  funeral  of  Mayor 
Curley*s  son,     a  girl  suggested  that  they  pray  for  Mayor 
Curley.     They  stepped  aside  to  another  room  and  prayed  silent- 
ly.   This  showed  their  loyalty  and  respect  to  authority,  and 
also  faith  in  a  God  who    could  comfort  Mayor  Gurley.  Of 
course  religion  as  such  is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  but  in 
the  room  where  these  girls  meet,  the  very  attitude  of  the 
teacher  as  she  reads  the  scripture  and  bowe  her  head  inspires 
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more  reverence  and  faith  than  mast  sermona  do. 

A  third  incident  mentioned  "by  this  teacher,  was 
alDout  a  girl  who  read  library  "books  in  school  hours.  Her 
teacher  had  to  forbid  it.    After  giving  lessons  on  loyalty, 
to  teachers,  to  school,  and  to  ideals,  sl^e  removed  the 
I'estriction  and  apparently  paid  no  attention  to  the  pupil. 
She  found  that  no  books  were  taken  and  read  until  the 
lessons  v/ere  prepared.  In  the  conference  thi§i  teacher  told 
the  story  o  f  a  mother  who  said  she  had  her  children 

in  her  subconscious  mind  all  the  time.     The  teacher  said 
she  had  never  married  and  had  children  of  her  own,  but 
she  beiieved  she  had  her  whole  school  in  her  subconscious 
mind  all  the  time.     She  certainly  had  thought  her  work 
through  very  well,  and  seemed  to  respect  the  personality 
of  each  pupil. 

Conferences  with  masters  seem  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  there  has  been  no  testing  of  an  experimental  nature , 
One  very  efficient  master  said  there  had  been  no  tests  given, 
Sometimes  she  thought  she  saw  results  and  sometimes  she 
thought  there  were  none.     Further  conversation  with  her 
revealed  the  fact  that  she  was  not  pessimistic.    On  the 
contrary  she  was  very  optimistic  about  the  possibility  of 
character  development.     She  was  simply  openminded  toward 
the  outcome  of  the  present  method.    That  same  attitui  e  of 
openmindedness  is  prevalent  among  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents and  is  to  be  commended  very  highly.    They  are  usually 
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free  from  any  "bias  which  would  make  them  have  over-confidence 
in  apparent  results. 

According  to  this  master's  statement,  character 
education  is  very  difficult  "but  not  impossible.    A  certain 
girl  in  her  school  had  been  a  very  hard  problem.    The  fac- 
ulty felt  that  she  had  been  greatly  helped  by  the  work.  One 
day  her  father  came  tc  them  quite  alarmed  because  his  daugh- 
ter had  again  become  unruly.    He  was  sure  she  was  sick.  She 
had  had  a  period  of  such  great  inprovement  that  the  least 
lapse  into  her  former  ways  made  him  feel  that  something  must 
be  wrong  physically. 

There  had  been  a  ease  where  a  pupil's  mother  was 
angry  because  she  had  received  only  one  Christmas  present 
from  the  school.    Most  of  the  girls  had  made  several  pres- 
ents for  their  mothers.     This  mother  had  kept  her  child  at 
home  during  that  period  of  work,  and  the  girl  did  not  get 
to  maSe  anything.     The  teacher,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  (Qhild  allowed  her  to  take  one  to  her  mother j anyway .  And*., 
then  the  mother  was  angryj     The  little  girl  was  very  much 
disturbed  by  her  mother's  attitude.    There  are  many  instances 
similar  to  this  where  the  children  become  aware  of  wrong 
conditions  at  home  and  are  alarmed  about  them.    As  the  master 
told  this  stary,  a  visitor  remarked  "Isn't  tlaat  strange?" 
••"Why  no,"  she  replied,  "It  is  perfectly  natural".  This 
confirmed  the  belief  that  although  she  was  openminded,  she 
did  expect  something  to  happen  to  the  child  when  the  right 
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method  ii  found. 

An  efficient  kindergarten  teacher  was  very  hopeful 
a"bout  her  work  among  the  Italian  pupils.     She  told  how  the 
children  were  when  they  first  came  to  her.    The  stories  they 
told  and  the  language  they  used  were  almost  unbelievable. 
One  would  judge  from  the  order  on  the  day  of  observation, 
that  there  had  been  gteat  improvement. 

Effect  on  Other  School  Work.  Many  teachers 

believe  that  character 
training  has  a  decided  effect  on  other  school  work.  Espec- 
ially does  this  result  from  the  teaching  of  "industry,  good 

workmanship,  self-reliance,  will  power,  and  obedience  to 

1 

constituted  authority".      This  seems  to  justify  the  use  of 
three  or  four  ^^er  cent  of  the  day*s  time  in  this  special 
work.     Mr.  Pulliam  believes  it  sould  take  very  little  im- 
provement in  a  pupil's  attitude  to  account  f or  a  three  or 
four  points  higher  grade.     He  finds  abundant  testimony 
from  teachers  who  are  successful  in  administering  this  work, 
that  the  improved  conduct  makes  for  better  work,  and  more 
perfect  order. 


1,    Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  1928.  p.  27. 
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The  New  Ideal  for  If  any  system  is 

Character  Tsaining. 

to  progress  the  cominittee 
must  study  its  defects  and 
limitations  and  try  to  improve  it.    Dr.  Burke  publishes 
Mr.  Pulliam*s  criticism  both  pro  and  con  and  we  conclude  that 
the  suggestions  for  improvement  were  welcome,      Mr.  Pulliam 
states  that  the  work  is  so  efficient  that  he  hesitates  to 
mention  any  defects.    Yet  he  realizes  that  it  is  pioneer 
work  and  any  one  is  expected  to  find  shortcomings.     In  his 
case  he  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  report  them: 

1,  Some  competent  teachers  might  get  more  vital  results. 
The  very  nature  of  character  education  requires  more 

encouragement  and  more  inspiration  than  other  subjects. 

"It  is  discouraging,  for  results  are  of  the  sub- 
surface variety.    One  does  not  see  easily  the  growth 
of  what  he  is  doing.     In  engineering  it  could  be 
compared  to  building  a  very  intricate  and  underground 
system  where  the  work  was  covered  as  fast  as  completed, 
as  against  the  satisfaction  of  building  a  bridge 
which  stands  out  visible  to  the  builder  and  to  the 
world."  ^ 

2,  Some  masters  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  work, 
yet  some  of  the  teachers  in  those  very  schools  were 
doing  «[uite  well. 

3,  Some  talks  given  by  the  teachers  on  ethics  were 
too  abstract  and  too  far  removed  from  the  ehild*s 
experience. 

4,  Porums  sometimes  degenerated  into  mere  quizzing  or 
exhorting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Pulliam  believes  that  forums  are  more 
applicable  for  young  people  than  for  children.     That  perhaps 
is  the  usaal  sentiment,  but  it  has  not  been  proved  experi- 
mentally.   Many  educators  wonder  what  children  might  be 
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able  to  do  with  this  method  if  they  had  competent  teachers. 

5.  There  is  an  excess  of  story  telling. 

6.  A  few  instances  show  the  lack  of  stressing  important 
points . 

7.  Some  teachers  and  masters  might  be  induced  to 
appreciate  the  work  more  fully. 

Observation  of  the  classes  lead  one  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  criticisms  are  not  applicable  to  all  the  schools. 
But  as  those  defects  so  often  appear  in  character  education 
it  is  not  surprising  if  they  sometii:es  appear  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,     The  present  observation  would  justify  the 
first  and  last  criticism.    Any  competent  teacher  might  get 
even  better  results.    All  should  keep  growing.     These  two 
criticisms  would  tend  to  work  together.     If  teachers  and 
masters  could  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
in,  they  would  naturally  try  to  grow.  It  is  very  greatly 
appreciated  ,  and  teachers  and  masters  in  general  are  very 
loyal  to  it.    That  only  indicates  the  fact  that  they  are 
capable  of  more  growth. 

Mr.  Pulliam  states  that  he  was  told  by  several 
authorities  that  in  the  four  years  of  operation  previous 
to  that  time,  there  had  not  been  a  case  of  opposition 
from  the  clergy.    He  found  people  of  all  denominations 
cooperating  without  lines  of  demarcation. 

Although  character  education  as  a  specialty  ia 
rather  new,  there  are  m.any  plans  which  have  become  nation- 
ally known  and  are  doing  commendable  work.     A  few  of  the 
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most  noted  are     the  Iowa,  the  Buffalo,  and  the  Cleveland 

plans.    When  compared  with  these  the  Boston  plan  stands  very 

high.     In  some  of  these  systems  a  specialist  comes  in  for 

the  ethical  training.     This  is  commendable  in  that  the 

teacher  could  he  better  Jbrained  if  she  had  specialized  in 

not 

the  work»    But  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  it  would/^mean 

more  to  have  the  work- taught  by  the  regular  teacher  and 

have  it  correlated  with  all  the  other  work.     This  correlating 

or  working  through  and  within  the  whole  life  of  the  child 

counts  immensely, 

"  *  Send  the  whole  child  to  school*,   

They  exalted  the  training  of  the  intellect  because  it 
is  God-given,  and  hence  should  be  developed  to  the 
highest  possible  extent.    But  they  always  maintained  that 
the  training  of  the  intellect  alone  is  insufficient.  They 
always  sounded  a  warning  against  the  training  of  the 
intellect  at  the  sacrifice  of  natural  and  spiritual  en- 
dowments." *  "  Of  a  very  wonderful  teacher  in 

Columbia,  it  was  said,   'She  could  put  confidence  into  her 
students,  imbuing  them  with  a  new  belief  in  their  know- 
ledge and  ability,  and  in  this  new  faith  her  students 
.  .pote  to  unexpected  heights.   '  "  1 

"If  you  can  live  for  those  before  you 
"Who  are  entrusted  to  His  care; 
Can  make  your  heart  a  holy  of  Biolies, 
Shut  each  child  securely  there; 
Can  light  the  incense  with  a  love  flame — 
There  is  naught  for  you  to  fear; 
For  heaven  is  not  so  far  away,  2 
And  there  are  angels  hovering  hear," 

The  teaching  of  character  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
faculty.     The  teachexs  have  their  own  codes  ,  too,  and 
there  has  been  much  evidence  that  it  all  makes  for  better 


1.  *='r-hool  "Oocument,  NO.  2 — 1928,     Training  the  Emotions 
gontrolling;  Fear,  p.  7. 

2.  A  Teacher's  If,    Blanche  Gibson,  (not  published). 
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teaching.     In  some  systems  the  time  allotted  ie  twenty 
minutes  each  week,   in  others  it  is  as  high  as  forty  minutes. 
While  once  a  week  is  much  better  than  not  at  all,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  adnantage  to  have  it  every  morning.  In 
Boston  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is  spent  on  the  work  at  the 
"beginning  of  the  day.     That  is  the  best  time  for  the  work. 
It  gives  a  favorable  set  of  min^  for  the  other  work.     It  tends 
^o  motivate  good  conduct  for  the  day.     The  teacher  has  focused 

attention  on         ideals  and  is  ready  to  carry  the  same 
motive  .     through  the  history,  English,  or  arithmetic  lesson. 
The  monthly  bulletin.  Citizenship  through  Character 
is  another  commendable  feature  of  the  Boston  Plan.  Ti^is 
helps  to  uoify  and  standardize  the  work  of  the  city.     It  is  a 
great  aid  to  teachers  who  receive  it,  and  is  even  a,  greater 
aid  to  those  wMl  contribute  to  its  pages.  It  encourages 
them  to  do  creative  worl:  for  other  schools  .as  well  as  their 
own.  -- .     These  bulletins  are  an  inspiration  to 

anyone  interested  in  developing  the  personality  of  chil- 
dren.    Like  other  great  educators  of  the  day,  its  writers 

1 

realize  the  value  of  play  for  this  great  purpose: 

"The  so^jrce  of  play  is  spiritual.     It  is  the 
expression  by  the  child  of  what  his  voices  are  whis- 
pering to  him.     It  is  the  means--  in  proportion  as  he 
listens--  of  fashioning  him  to  be  their  instrument. 
Play  is  ns-ture  speaking  through  him..  It  is  tne  sub- 
stance, of  his  life,  the  voice  of  his  geni'HS,  the 
original  stuff  of  which  he  is  composed."  

"  Never  say  'self-expression"  of  a  child  .  It 
is  not  himself  that  he  expresses;  you  might  almost  say 
it  is  the  opposite.     Play  is  the  voice  of  what  calls 
him  on.     It  is  the  tide  of  life  that  rises  in  him, 


1.     n-i  ti  r^nghip  through  Char  acter  Development.  IJarch,  1930. 
p.  3.  ■ * 
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carrying  him  beyond  the  limits  of  himself,  bringing  out  in 
him  the  word  that  was  not  there.  It  is  not  the  repetition 
of  himself  but  growth,   the  rising  of  a  new  star  of  life." 

"Every  child  is  inaker  and  creator,  composing  songs 
and  building  palaces." 

It  is  very  evident  from  all  the  observation  and 
reports  presented  that  a  very  great  work  is  being  done.  The 
question  rises, "How  great?".    When  we  say  these  results  are 
unmeasuraiale ,  does  it  mean  they  cannot  be  mee.sured,  of  does 
it  mean  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  find  a  method  and 
an  instrument  which  will  measure  them  accurately?  Perhaps 
in  the  new  ideal  of  character  education  this  will  be  possible. 
Much  experimenting  is  being  done  in  the  field.  Note ^ exponents 
of  this  work  are  Hartshorne.May.Voelker.and  Watson.  Collings 
of  Oklahoma  University  has  succeeded  fairly  well  in  his 
experimental  work  of  measuring  attitudes  of  pupils,  as 
developed  by  different  methods.    Hal'tshorne  and  May  have 
contributed  much  in  the  line  of  tests  of  cond^'ct  and  attitudes 
Voelker  in  his  dissertation  experimented  with  boy  scouts  on 
the  function  of  ideals,  especially  of  trustworthiness.  If 
there  could  be  more  experimental  work  carried  on  with  differ- 
ent methods  used  in  the  Boston  Plan,  it  would  increase  in- 
terest among  teachers  ,  and  improve  the  system.     If  initial 
tests  could  be  given  on  the  eleven  laws  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  later  a  final  test  could  be  given,  the  progress 
would  appear  more  tangible. 

It  is  realized  thit  the  system  is  new,  and  that  it 
has  taken  much  time  and  thought  to  work  it  out  to  the  present 
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degree  of  efficiency.     To  carry  out  the  testing  and  experiment- 
ing would  perhaps  take  more  time  than  masters  would  feel  they 
were  justified  in  using.    Yet  must  not  the  /|ew  ideal  include 
this?    If  such  measurement  is  possible  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere,  this  most  excellent  plan  should  not  despair 
of  incorporating  it  in  its  schedule. 

Again  the  motivation  for  character  education  must 
"be  stressed?^®  work  here  is  not  something  imposed  upon  the 
child.    He  is  looked  upon  as  a  developing,  creative  person- 
ality, in  whose  life  the  efficient  teacher  can  cause  these 
traits  to  spring  up  and  grow.    This  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
mechanical  result  of  so  many  stimuli  and  responses,  but  as 
a  development  of  the  self  within.    And  this  self  is  not  an 
independent  self.    The  existence  of  God  and  our  relation 
to  Him  and  His  great  purposes  are  frankly  acknowledged. 
Virtues  are  not  taught  as  religion,  yet  they  are  believed 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  God.    Or  is  God  really 
in  the  process  all  the  time?    As  the  scripture  is  read  and 
the  pupils  bow  their  heads  quietly,  there  is  opportunity 
for  each  one  to  get  in  touch  with  the  highest  within  his 
soul.    Can  not  this  motivation  carry  throughout  the  work? 
Cannot  it  help  transform  ideas  into  ideals?  For 

1 

"An  ideal  is  an  idea  shot  through  with  emotion". 
Pupils  of  all  denominations  can  meet  here  on  common  ground, 
a  platform  where  they  may  safely  stand  united.     It  is  not 
a  teaching  of  religion,  yet  as  Jesus  said  of  a  certain  young 
man,     "It  is  not  far  from  tjie_  langdpm'' . 

1.     Athearn,  Lecture  notes. 
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1 

The  task  of  the  educator  is  a    uniqie  one: 

"to  act  on  mind  and  conscience  in  sUOh  »  way  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  thinking  and  judging  for  tneraselves^ 
to  determine  initiative,  arouse  spontaneity,  and  fashion 
human  beings  into  freedom.     The  work  is  as  glorious  a'^  it 
is  difficult;   it  is  sometning  of  like  nature  with  divine 
creation." 

•♦So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
• 'vVhen  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  gust. 

The  youth  replies,  I  can." 


"Grod  grant  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  may  have  the 
strength,  the  fortitude  and  the  grace  so  to  apply  our- 
selves unto  wisdom  that  those  who  look  to  us  for  guid- 
ance may  not  be  misdirected  but  rather  may  find  and 
cherish  life's  purest  ideals — that  they  may  be  led  into 
pathways  thtt  are  straight  and  undeviating,  along  banks 
of  streams  that  are  transparent  and  undefiled,  and 
upward  toward  the  heights  where  immaculate  peaks  unerr- 
ingly -noint  the  way  tc  fetf^rnal  truth,  universal  justic<=i 
and  everlasting  love,  "  3 


1.  Rusk.  op.  cit.  182. 

2.  Emerson.  Character  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  p.  Ill 

3.  Burke,  J, E, , "Character  Education  for  Citizenship", 
Religious  Education,  March,  1930.  p. 227, 
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SIBIMARY, 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  attempted  to 
make  a  study  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  character 
training  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.     This  has  included 
as  a  background  a  study  of  previous  character  education 
in  New  England.     The  present  curriculum  and  other  related 
literature  has  been  examined  and  observation  has  been 
made  of  the  operation  in  the  schoolroom.     From  a  study  of 
its  philosophical  and  psychological  bases  and  of  its  known 
results,  we  have  attempted  to  evaluate  the  plan. 

Although  we  do  not  find  the  term  "character  education 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  early  Puritan  school,  we  hear  much 
about  the  teaching  of  "morals  and  virtues      Morality,  however 
was  taught  as  a  part  of  religion,  and  when  the  teaching  of 
religion  was  omitted  in  the  schools,  the  teaching  of  moral- 
ity almost  ceased.     Bounces  indicate  that  the  immorality 
of  the  schools  was  very  serious.     Laws  were  on  the  statute 
books  making  the  teaching  or  piety,  justice,  and  other 
virtues  imperative.    But  as  religion  could  not  be  taught, 
and  as  yet  no  one  had  found  an  efficient  method  of  teaching 
morals  apart  from  religion,  little  was  accomplished. 
Finally  the  Boston  School  Committee  decided  that,  although 
the  virtues  led  to  religion  and  to  God,  it  was  possible  to 
teach  them  without  involving  theology  and  creeds.  This 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system  in  1924. 
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In  choosing  the  objectives  for  this  plan,  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  the  traditions  and  statutes  of  New 
England.     These  aims  have  been  revised  and  supplemented 
through  a  study  of  the  cardinal  objectives  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.     The  two  great  ideals  are  social 
progress  and  the  development  of  personalities.  These 
include  the  teaching  of  five  general  character  traits; 
responsibility,  justice,  strength,  goodwill,  and  loyalty. 
These  objectives  presuppose  a  certain  degree  of  self -psych- 
ology.    There  is  a  stress  on  developing  a  creative  person- 
ality.    In  doing  so,  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the  pragmatic 
view  of  learning  through  doing.     The  character  training  is 
correlated  with  s.nd  permeates  all  school  activities.  The 
method  also  includes  a  fifteen  minute  period  of  direct 
character  education  at  the  .beginning  of  each  day.  Textbooks 
containing  suggestions  are  provided  by  the  committee,  but 
the  detailed  procedure  is  left  to  each  teacher.    An  observa- 
tion of  the  work  in  operation  has  made  the  plan  more  vivid. 

An  attempt  at  evaluating  the  system  brings  out  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  work  of  a  scientific  experimental 
nature.     There  have  been  no  tests  given  which  show  a  quanti- 
tative measurement.     The  work  at  present  is^intangible  and 
unmeaBurable" .     Sometimes,  however,  the  greatest  realities 
cannot  yet  be  measmred.  In  this  case  there  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  that  "behind  the  visible  work  there  is  a  work 
invisible".    Each  child  is  looked  upon  as  a"raaker  and  a 
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a  creator".  In  the  operation  we  see  the  emotional  element 
working,  and  transforming  ideas    into  ideals.     The  evalua- 
tion places  Boston  in  the  front  ranks  of  character  education 
today.     The  new  ideal  of  character  training  can  grow  out  of 
the  present  system  through  improvement  of  the  method,  through 
the  use  Ox'  "better  instruments  of  measurement,  and  through 
a  steady,  creative  growth  of  the  character  and  personality 
of  those  to  whom  the  wo;  rk  is  entrusted. 
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Key. 


##  read  entire. 

#  used  extensively,  but  not  read  entire. 

No  mark- -used  slightly. 
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